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femiliE nineteenth century 
has been called “the age 
of electricity.” The ap- 

pellation is by no means a misnomer, for, 
although many inventions have been per- 
fected within the past hundred years, in 
no other field except that of electricity has 
a complete branch of human knowledge, 
art and industry been discovered, devel- 
oped and utilized in the thousand differ- 
ent ways in which electricity is now em- 
ployed. So, too, the designation of the 
: United States as “the land of electricity” 
is altogether fitting, for while this country has by no means enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly in the application of electricity to industrial use, the majority of the 
important inventions in this field stand to the credit of Americans, and the 
roll of great American electricians, from Morse to Edison, is a long one. 
Electricity is more widely and more generally used in this country than in 


any other, and the field of its usefulness is being more rapidly expanded 
here than anywhere else. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS, 


It is peculiarly appropriate therefore that the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the dawning of the twentieth should be marked by a great ex- 
position of all that has been accomplished in the past in the domain of elec- 
trical science and of those marvels of recent discovery and invention which 
will be the commonplace of a generation hence. It was inevitable from the 
time when the Exposition was decided upon that its chief feature neces- 
sarily would be its electrical displays, for the simple reason that America’s 
greatest industrial triumphs for the past sixty years have been in the finding 
of new uses for electricity. The managers of the Exposition have wisely 
decided to follow the logical course thus pointed out and to make the appli- 
cations of electricity the central feature of their great Fair. 

There is another reason why the Exposition is to be naturally, and in- 
deed inevitably, a great tribute to the wonders of electrical achievement. 
This is its proximity to Niagara Falls, which represents the newest and 
most important phase of electrical development. In the popular mind and 
imagination Niagara stands today, not only as the mightiest manifestation 
of natural power, but as the most remarkable example of power applied 
through human ingenuity to human ends. When the builder of the giant 
five thousand horse-power dynamos which convert Niagara’s strength into 
electric power threw back the lever which started the first of them to re- 
volving, in March, 1893, he set in motion a force which is already revo- 
lutionizing the industrial world, and which is destined to lead up to the 
greatest inventions of the coming century. 

We are tolerably familiar with the use of electricity in many of its forms. 
It enters largely into our daily life in the telegraph and telephone, in driv- 
ing our street-cars and lighting our rooms and ringing our door-bells; but 
in spite of the fact that we are brought so constantly into daily contact with 
it, those of us who are not directly in its service are densely unfamiliar with 
even the simplest forms of electrical mechanism. We converse through 
the telephone, but we do not know what is going on in the telephone while 
we are talking. We ride on trolley cars, but we do not know how it is that 
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the electric current makes the trolley car go. We turn the little key by 
which our rooms are flooded with light without ever knowing how the 
transformation from an invisible current to brilliant illumination is effected. 



















THE MODEL IN THE ARCHITECT'S 
STUDIO, 
of currents. Provision will 
be made for illustrating the 
more common and generally 
interesting uses of electricity 
as well as the intricately 
complex forms of mechan- 
ism for its utilization. The 
historical and the ordinary 
will receive a large share of 
attention. The earlier and 
simpler means of controlling 
and directing electrical en- 
ergy will be presented as 


Taking these facts into consid- 
eration, the managers of the elec- 
trical section of 
the Pan-American 
Exposition have 
decided to provide 
an exhibition that 
shall be popular as 
well as technical. The 
electricity building 
will not be given up 
exclusively to  pre- 
senting the most up- 
to-date types of me- 
chanism for the gen- 
eration or application 


THE ELECTRICAL TOWER, 375 FEET IN HEIGHT. 


well as the most recent and remarkable forms of its application. Such ex- 
amples as Morse’s first rude transmitter and Edison’s “Jumbo” dynamo will 
be reproduced side by side with the multiplex system of telegraphic trans- 
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mission and the gigantic and marvelously perfect dynamos in use at Niagara 
today. The whole display will be laid out on so elaborate a scale and with 
such careful thought for the unprofessional observer that it will provide a 
liberal education in the practical side of electrical work for the intelligent 
visitor of moderate attainments. 




















THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


It is exactly a hundred years since Volta made his demonstration of cur- 
rent electricity before the scientific world. The Buffalo Exposition, there- 
fore, will possess additional interest as representing a century’s advance in 
electrical investigation and invention. Practically, however, the period 
which it will cover will be much less than this. The early investigation of 
the subject was of necessity academic in its nature. It was necessary to 
discover the properties of the unknown force before these properties could 
be taken advantage of for material use. The practical application of elec- 
tricity to industrial purposes dates from Morse’s invention of the magnetic 
telegraph, first put into practical working order only sixty-six years ago. 

It would be an intensely instructive addition to the exhibits which. the 
managers of the Pan-American Exposition are preparing if they could re- 
produce the scene which marked the first transmission of an intelligible 
message over electric wires in this country. The event took place in 1837, 








THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


in a small room overlooking Washington Square, in New York City. 
Morse had invited a few friends to witness the experiment, and in their 
presence he transmitted a few signals from one to the other of the two 
crude transmitting and receiving machines that he had constructed, on wires 
strung about the room. All who witnessed the test agreed that the inven- 
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tion suggested marvelous possibilities, but the most practical among them 
declared that it was doubtful whether messages could ever be sent in this 
manner for a greater distance than eight or ten miles. Morse, however, 
declared with enthusiasm :— 

“Tf I can make it work for eight or ten miles, I can go around the world.” 

What would be the thoughts of the members of that group, separated 
from us by less than the span of a single life, if they could see messages 
being sent not only around the world, but in opposite directions over a single 
wire; if they could watch automatic transmission achieving a record of a 
thousand words a minute, or could send a message from the floor of the 
Produce Exchange in New York to Chicago and receive an answer 
within forty-five seconds, as has been done many and many a time? 

The other epoch-making ad- 
vances in the application of 
electricity offer possibilities no 
less romantic. The story of 
the ocean cable, from the time 
when it conducted the first 
message from Europe to Am- 
erica, in 1858, down to the 
present, when it is possible to 
announce the result of an in- 
ternational yacht race in Lon- 
don within a minute and a half 
of the time when the winning 
boat crosses the finish line off 
Sandy Hook, is a record of 
many improvements in deep- 
sea insulation and in transmit- 
ting and recording instruments, 
of which the average person 
knows nothing, but which, dis- 
played as they will be in under- 
standable form, are intensely 
interesting. 

In cabling, as in land tel- 
egraphy, too, it will be pos- Towers oF 1HE MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
sible to stand on the edge SURIENS. 
of the future and to catch a glimpse of methods of electrical communi- 
cation which, although not yet perfected, may be in daily use before the 
matured among us shall have been crowned with the silver of years. The 
experiments of Professor Pupin, of Columbia University, made public last 
year, prove that submarine telephony is feasible, and the mechanism by 
which conversation across seas may be conducted will form one of the ex- 
hibits most suggestive to the imaginations of exposition visitors. 

So much that is of interest is presented by the older means of applying 
electricity, which have become familiar through comparatively long and 
now almost universal use. But the past twenty years have been the real 
wonder-age in electricity. The incandescent lamp was perfected by Edison 
in the early eighties; the first commercial street railway was set in opera- 
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tion in 1887; the electric automobile, independently propelled, is a phe- 
nomenon of the past few years; the x-ray apparatus, by which, through the 
use of electricity, Professor Roentgen succeeded in passing rays of light 
through bodies which we have 
ordinarily regarded as opaque, 
has developed manifold uses 
within the five years since its 












A corner of the Electricity Building now in pro- 
cess of construction. 


discovery. All these and the many other 
forms of utilizing electricity that have be- 
come general since the time when most of us went to school will have ade- 
quate representation within the limits of the Exposition. 

There is another phase of the employment of electricity which has devel- 
oped so recently and so quietly that it has remained almost unknown to all 
except those whom professional work or business interests have caused to 
become familiar with it. This is its application to great manufacturing 
businesses and in originating new trades. This feature of electrical devel- 
opment will have what may be called its first public presentation at the Pan- 
American Exposition. In fact, this whole field for the employment of 
electric current has been opened since the time of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. It has been to a great extent a result of the vast power develop- 
ment at Niagara. It is fortunate, therefore, that Niagara is so near to the 
scene of the Exposition that its industries will serve as a complement or ad- 
junct to the electrical section of the Fair, and in this respect the manu- 
facturing section of the Falls city will be almost as attractive as the Exposi- 
tion itself for those who are particularly interested in the application of 
clectricity to different lines of manufacture. 

At the Exposition the products of the Niagara manufacturing plants and 
some of the processes employed there will be shown. New substances 
made possible by the employment of current in great quantities, and of 
which, it is safe to say, three-fourths of the Exposition visitors will never 
have heard at all, as well as some familiar substances produced in new ways, 
will be on exhibition. These will satisfy ordinary interest, while the pro- 
fessional electrician will be able to supplement the information to be gained 
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here by visits to the Niagara industrial city, only half an hour’s ride distant, 
where he may see in actual working form the industries which have made 
this the wonder city of the western continent. 

Here are to be seen furnaces glowing with the fiercest heat developed in 
industrial processes anywhere in the world, temperatures of seven thousand 
degrees and even higher being regularly attained in the courseof some phases 
of the work. Here clay is melted to form aluminum; 
lime and carbon are joined in calcium carbide, which, 
by immersion in water, produces acetylene, the new 
illuminant ; graphite is produced artificially, and pure 
phosphates and phosphorus are manufactured. Here 
such simple things as white sand, coke, sawdust and 
salt are fused in the terrific heat of the electrical fur- 
naces into a combination of carbon and silica, which 
exists nowhere in nature and to which the name of 
carborundum has been given. Here even diamonds as 
hard as those from the distant fields of South Africa 
have been manufactured, and the wonders of Nature’s 
great workshop have been rivaled by man, working HENRY RUSTIN, 
hand in hand with the great cataract. And not  Chiefofthe Mechanical Bureau, 
the least interesting of all these is the source and fountain-head of them 
all—the great power-house, in the dynamo-room of which the falling col- 
umns of Niagara’s water, diverted from the main stream of the river, are 
constantly being turned into 50,000 horse-power of electrical energy through 
the medium of some of the greatest dynamos ever built. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the visitor to the Pan-American 
Exposition will be required to make this trip or indeed to go outside the 
Exposition grounds to see the manifestation of Niagara’s power. One of 
the most interesting displays housed within the electricity building will be 
that in which the visitor may view the operation by which a portion of the 
potential energy of the great river rolling past him 
less than a mile distant is returned from the Niagara 
Power Company’s plant in the form of electricity, 
carried into the electricity building on conducting 
wires, and there changed from its high power to a 
low voltage by a great “step-down” transformer dor 
distribution about the grounds. Niagara will il- 
luminate the Exposition, and the whole process by 
which its power is converted into light will form a 
part of the exhibits, so that the visitor may see, be- 
neath his very eyes, the great river reproducing its 
own hues of red and green and yellow in the courts 

GEORGE F. SEVER. and fountains and on the walls of the buildings. 
Superintendent of Electrical Exhibits. Tt js of course impossible even to catalogue the 
multiform of uses of electricity which will be illustrated within the precincts 
of the Exposition. The farmer will be able to see how it may be applied to 
the propagation of his crops; the housewife can observe its usefulness in 
heating her flat-irons ; the banker will have a demonstration of its efficiency 
in guarding his strong boxes from burglars. In one way or another, elec- 
tricity touches and interests every one, no matter what his status or calling. 
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For the housing of these displays the managers of the Pan-American 
Exposition are providing a splendid building, with inside dimensions of 
150 by 500 feet, which will provide 75,000 square feet of exhibition space. 
The building occupies a central point in the Exposition grounds, and is 
designed, like the other structures of the Fair, in the style of the Spanish 
Renaissance. Its high-arched entrance between tall towers, its colonnades 
and broad overhanging eaves, and most of all its brilliant mural coloring, 
will give it an appearance of lightness and beauty in keeping with the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted. To supply the electricity needed for use as 
power in different parts of the Exposition a station located upon the grounds 
will develop 4,000 horse-power. The current obtained from Niagara’s water, 
therefore, will be employed wholly in flooding the courts and squares with 
illumination, in turning the fountains into “waters of light.” More than 
200,000 incandescent lamps will be used for these purposes, in addition to 
the arc lamps lighting the interiors of the buildings. 

The centerpiece of the Exposition is the Electrical Tower. The lower 
portion is built upon the arc of a circle, with colonnades extending in either 
direction in the form of a semi-circle. These colonnades are seventy-five 
feet high, and above them the main body of the tower rises in three dimin- 
ishing sections to a height of three hundred feet greater. The summit of this 
tower is surmounted by a superb figure in hammered brass typifying Light. 

Rows of incandescent lamps will 
outline every feature of the tower, 
forty thousand of them being em- 
ployed for this purpose in addition 
to those re- 
quired for 
lighting the 
interior. In 
passing, it 
is worthy of 
mention 
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Transforming station where Niagara power is re- 
duced from the high voltage at which it is trans- 
mitted to a low voltage for power use. 


Power-house at Niagara Falls. that two hundred and fifty tons of 
insulated copper will be required for the wiring of the tower and that four 
hundred miles of wire will be used. 

At the base of the tower, within the segment of its curving wings, will 








be a magnificent cascade. The thousands of gallons of water tumbling 
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down from ledge to ledge will be illuminated by powerful lamps, and the 
solid panel of brilliantly lighted, vari-colored spray will very appropriately 
form the chief aquatic feature of “the Rainbow City.” 

This cascade, with the blazing electric tower for its background, will be 
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Machinery and Tempers Building rl the southeast. The lake in the foreground is part 
of the water of the Court of Fountains. » 


at the head of the Court of Fountains, a long expanse of water, in which 
every brilliant effect that can be produced by the combination of water and 
electricity will be displayed. It will contain “mirror lakes” illuminated by 
hidden lights, fountains spurting brilliant sprays in particular designs, lily 
ponds in which the flowers supported by the floating pads will be carefully- 
screened electric lamps, and a broad lake, which, illuminated from below 
will seem a bubbling mass of golden fluid. Some idea of the extensive scale 
upon which the aquatic features of the Exposition are planned may be gained 
from the fact that the pumps that are to circulate the water for the lakes,and 
fountains are to have a capacity of 250,000 gallons per minute. 

At night, with the illuminated fountains at full play, the lakes glistening 
and sparkling with their invisible lights, the various buildings outlined by 
the 200,000 incandescent lamps which are to be employed for this purpose, 
and the electric tower overtopping all with its dazzling effulgence, the scene 
revealed will be an electric fairyland. The most beautiful effect of all will 
be in the transition from the natural to the artificial day. When dusk 
has fallen, the current will be turned on gradually, so that the lights, 
beginning with a faint glow, will increase gradually to their full bril- 
liancy. The process will occupy about fifty seconds, and will involve the 
wasting of a large amount of current, but it will produce a beautiful natural 
effect never before achieved in large applications of electricity for illumina- 
tion. Thus, in its very newest achievement, the Pan-American Exhibition 
will be a triumph for electricity, which long since conquered night, but 





now for the first time succeeds in that greater feat—the counterfeit of dawn. 
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GRANSIR’S CHARGE. 
A STORY OF BURGOYNE’S MARCH. 


By Nancy HaAz.ipp. 





On 


Y E always told us about it upon Washington’s birthday. 

You would find the tale worth listening to if I could 
tell it as he did. Gransir was none of your big men, 
but so straight and up-headed until he died at ninety 
odd, you always thought of him as tall. 

No, he was not a regular soldier, what you would 
call a Continental, going up and down country, as 
Providence and George Washington had the mind 
to send him. But he had his full share of the fight- 
ing for all that, and always said he was lucky—the fighting came to him so 
handy, here in his own hill country. His father, you see, had left one of the 
Irish grazing counties, and, when he got to America, drifted up the Hudson 
valley, on beyond Albany. There he set about raising cattle and children, 
with no thought, good man, that mad old King George and his ministers 
would send that poor General Burgoyne to get trapped at Saratoga, which 
lies what was in those days but a good long step from the homestead. 

Being Irish, Gransir loved his joke to the last. That was what made 
him often say before the neighbors and the minister, as grave as a judge 
while he spoke, that whenever he thought back over the good fighting days, 
he felt like drinking King George’s health. The minister and the neighbors 
came from up Massachusetts way. No doubt they were the salt of the 
earth ; but did you ever notice it, neither grass nor good humor grows well 
with too much salt at the roots? 

Gransir’s father was Major McMurrough, if you please, a fighter in the 
French and Indian wars. No doubt he would have gone straight to the 
army under Washington, but that he died the very week he got the news 
of Lexington. His three eldest sons did go—fine, tall, strapping lads, who 
stayed on, and on, till the great day of Yorktown. They left only Gransir 
at home with the mother and the four sisters, who were beauties all, with 
Irish bloom in their cheeks and Irish gray eyes, “put in wid the dhirty 
finger,” as the saying is. The mother of them was every bit as good a 
patriot, and nearly as good a man, as her husband had been. She saw her 
lads march away without so much as a wet eyelid, then set to work to keep 
the place shipshape against their coming home. 

Two daughters were married, and well away in homes of their own. The 
other two, with Gransir, who was just turned fourteen, and Black -Peter, the 
African slave, were all the help she could count on. But she was of the sort 
that does not know how to be afraid. Mighty well that she was. Never was 
a country worse rent and torn than this valley back in those troublous days. 
At least half the folk were staunch Tories, and half the Tories, the fire-spit- 
ting, ravaging sort. Over against them were such as the Grahams, next 
neighbors to the McMurroughs, king’s men by honest conviction, but ready 
to shield their patriot friends rather than to prey on them. 

What made matters worse was the trading post ten miles further up to- 


















‘** NEVER |’ GEORGE CRIED, GRIPPING AILEEN FAST.” 
Drain by Walter Russell 
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ward the lakes. Cross, the storekeeper, was an Englishman, a sort of factor 
for the famous Sir William Johnson, the blackest Tory and best fighter in 
all the loyalist crew. Sir William had married Molly Brant, the Mohawk 
beauty, sister to the fighting Brant, whose Indian name was Thayendanegea. 
The history books tell you all about him; but that is neither here nor there. 
Storekeeper Cross as much belonged to Sir William as any of his black 
slaves, and even more than his assigned white ones. They had some wish for 
freedom ; he gloried in doing what he thought Sir William’s pleasure. 

Therefore he spent his leisure in cursing rebels, especially George Wash- 
ington and the Continental Congress. But nobody minded that; the ill 
thing was the riff-raff—Indians, half-breeds, and low fellows generally, which 
he held always in beck and call. For the most part the riff-raff pretended 
to hunt and trap, but whether or not they brought peltry to the post they could 
depend upon getting strong waters, powder and ball. Consequently, Cross 
was none too welcome even in Tory houses. Widow McMurrough could 
not abide him ; but what must he do but fall madly in love with her youngest 
girl, Aileen, two years older than Gransir. Aileen, however, would not look 
at him, much less listen ; not so much because he was a Tory as a blackguard 
out and out. Then, to make matters worse, she gave her promise, with her 
mother’s full consent, to young George Graham, who was not only a Tory, 
but a namesake of the mad old king. 

When the good General Schuyler, who was a friend to the McMurroughs, 
as indeed he was to every soul in the valley worth befriending, heard of the 
plighting he shook his head sorrowfully. Cross had appealed to him for 
help, well knowing whatever he said was gospel with the McMurroughs. 
The General, though well-minded to wring his neck, had answered him 
civilly. He knew the man’s madness no less than his badness, and did not 
wish to anger him needlessly against a flock of womankind, with only a lad 
to fend for them. In fact he had soothered down the Englishman, bidding 
him wait for peace, and the girl coming fully to know her own mind. It 
was showing she knew it with a vengeance, thus to choose the likeliest Tory 
lad round about. Cross was bound to hear of it. Then, thought 
Schuyler, he would be neither to hold nor to bind, and it lay with him then, 
if he chose, to make the McMurroughs all the trouble in the world. 

Storekeeper Cross amazed everybody by taking the news quite calmly. 
It was the fortune of war—and love, he said, shaking George Graham’s 
hand heartily; since he could not have Aileen himself he was consoled to 
know she was not for any pestilent rebel. Indeed, he made such fair 
weather of it, he took in young George completely. The upshot was, that 
when in the late spring of ’77, Cross recruited a company for the king’s 
service, Master George was a sergeant in it, and proud of his rank, if the 
men below him were, for the most part, the very worst of the riff-raff. 

Aileen cried to see him in uniform, but her mother shut her up sharply. 
“IT want men for my sons-in-law,” she said. “A man ought always to fight 


and die for the right as he sees it.” But the very next day she melted down 
her finest pewter—plates, spoons, tankards and all—ran the metal into bul- 
lets, and sent off Gransir with the bag of them to General Schuyler, with her 
duty and her prayers. It was only a day’s ride. The army lay northward, 
in watch for Burgoyne, with his Hessians and red-coats. Gates, the brag- 
gart blunder-head, had not yet come to muddle things—Gransir always 
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** YES, IT WAS GRANSIR ON GINGER,” 
Drawn by Walter Russell. 
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swore but for Schuyler and Arnold, Burgoyne would have marched through 
to Albany in holiday array. 

“Tell your mother we cannot fail—with God and women like her to help 
us.” That was the word General Schuyler sent back. Then, under his 
breath, he added in Gransir’s ear: “Tell her also to look well to her 
daughters—and her beeves.” And then Gransir spoke up to him, as bold as 
you please: “Let her but look after the daughters, I'll answer for the 
steers.” The General smiled and slapped him on the shoulder. “All you 
lack of a man is the inches,” he said. I told you Gransir was never tall. 
At seventeen he looked hardly fifteen, though he was wiry as an Indian 
and light-footed as a cat. 

His mother heard the message with downcast eyes, and sighed as she 
listened. She had reason to be sorrowful. All was uproar—men and boys 
going out to fight, some in regular companies, more.in little squads, each 
picking its own ground. Every wind blew news, and the most part did 
nothing but run about to tell or to hear it. Widow McMurrough kept at 
home, looking well to everything outdoors and in. Wheels sang, cards - 
burred, looms creaked and cranked from morning cock-crow until two 
rounds of dips burned out at night. Dips? They were dipped candles— 
rush-wicks drawn through melted tallow and beeswax many times, and 
cooled between the dippings. 

When Tory folk of any sort, especially the worser, came about and 
wondered at so much spinning and weaving, Widow McMurrough said she 
had daughters to portion—neither of them should go bare and empty-handed 
into a husband’s house. Notwithstanding, the piles of homespun, wool, 
linen and tow, already in her chests, did not grow for all the work. Black 
Peter knew every bar and bend and riffle in the river. He could take a 
loaded dug-out to Albany and back almost before he was missed. Her own 
sons were with Washington, ever so much further south; but to the Widow 
McMurrough’s mind that was all the more reason she should clothe naked 
soldiers nearer at hand. 

No need to go over all the fighting; you can read all you please of Fort 
Edward, Fort Stanwix, Bemis Heights. "Twas round about the Heights 
on the very edge of the battle Gransir made the charge I’m so long in com- 
ing to. The McMurrough place, as you see, is but a little way off the battle- 
field, and the McMurrough cattle had long pastured in the wild meadows at 
foot of the Heights. It’was Gransir’s work to herd them in between plow- 
ing times. They were still a fine lot, though many had been sent to the 
army. Gransir knew every beast of them—hair, hoof and horn. They 
knew him as well—well enough to answer his calls, coming in a walk to one 
cry, in a lumbering trot to another, and as hard as ever they could leg it 
when they heard a third. Gransir was born with a head on his shoulders; 


his mother always said he was her own son. Cattle-lifting began nearly as 


soon as the fighting, so it seemed to him well to train them thus to run for 
their hides. Events had proved him right more than once, as when he 
called them to safe hiding in the bog while Captain Cross’s troopers rode 
hunting them, or when twenty of the sleekest steers, in charge of a forag- 
ing squad broke away and tore down a steep too sharp for man or horse at 
sound of a long cry, like the hoot-owl’s noise, only shriller and fuller. 

It was natural Gransir should have mastery over dumb beasts; he was 
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born on Christmas day, and with a caul besides. Never was horse or dog 
or bull so wild he could not make friends with it. He made friends of the 
cattle, even to Ginger, the big, blue-roan bull, who would let nobody else 
come near him. Ginger was six years old, a huge, long-horned beast, the 
horn-tips a full yard apart. He had black legs, and a black smudge on the 
brisket, but the clearest white star in his broad, curly forehead. He stood 
well-nigh horse-high at the shoulders, and had a roaring bellow like August 
thunder. But Gransir thought nothing of running beside him, and leaping 
on his back when the big brute was lumbering along. Once on the bull’s 
back, Gransir lay flat, caught Ginger’s ears, and guided him left or right 
by pulling them. When there was danger ahead, it was mighty convenient 
to lie thus, calling the herd after him, while Ginger went crashing and 
thrashing through the undergrowth. 

All these hills then were wooded and underwooded to the very tips. 
Here or there a few acres had been cleared upon the upper plateaus, or in the 
narrow bottom lands along the rivers. So there was plenty of fine cover, 
turn which way you would. The thing was to choose that which those 
searching for you would think least likely. So when the two armies came 
face to face, round about the Heights, Widow McMurrough gathered up all 
her choicest steers, and sent them, a burnt sacrifice on the altar of patriotism, 
while Gransir gathered up the wreck and remnant of the herd and took them 
to graze in the neutral strip between the two sets of pickets. He stayed 
with them there three days, herding them quietly upon an especially thick 
conical hill, which had a little clear pond on top of it. Though it was early 
October, half the leaves were still on the trees and bushes, quite enough, 
with the smother of evergreens, to hide anything twenty yards off 

Gransir always said Ginger acted then as if he were human. It’s bull- 
nature to paw arid bellow, and charge at any moving thing the minute he 
smells the blood of his own kind. Down in the camps, just a little way off, 
butchering went on every day and the most part of the night, but though 
the reek of it came strong and hot, Ginger never made a sound 

Captain Cross’s company had come back with Burgoyne, ostensibly 
guiding the column, really riding and raiding and pillaging as it chose. 
George Graham had seen enough in the raiding to sicken him, and turn 
him from a hearty king’s man to the patriot cause. Still he meant to serve 
his term out—it was but three months more. But while he was serving’ it, 
he promised himself to every kindness in his power for such of his country- 
men as fell into British hands. Captain Cross suspected what was in his mind, 
but said nothing ; only laid a trap into which his sergeant walked blindfold. 

A letter was the bait—a letter professedly from a wounded Continental 
prisoner to his wife in Albany. One of the half-breeds passed it to young 
George as soon as they came near home, begging him to send it through 
the lines by the first sure hand, and adding, with a knowing smile, he did 
not doubt George would soon have a chance of doing it. That meant of 
course that George would see his sweetheart. Sure enough the lovers met, 
out in the neutral strip, not a hundred yards from the foot of the brushy hill. 
Although they had not much to say, perhaps because of the joy of saying 
it, George did not forget the prisoner’s letter ; he was just passing it over to 
Aileen as he stood with his arm around her waist, when there came a squad 
of red-coated regulars, with Cross riding at their captain’s elbow, to seize 
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poor George and accuse him of treasonable correspondence with the enemy. 

George stood his ground bravely, and Aileen flashed a look that would 
have murdered Cross if only eyebeams were mortal. The red-coat captain 
laughed, tore open the letter, held it to the flame of a ready lantern and 
brought out all over the plain black writing other writing of pale blurred 
brown. Somebody had written with milk and a blunt-pointed stick enough 
treasonable matter to hang a whole squad, much less one poor country lad. 
The captain read a few words, then thrust the epistle in his pocket, and 
looked significantly at Cross, who turned away his head, and said as though 
deeply moved: “He is one of my best men, sir; but I am loyal before every- 
thing else,” then whipped away without another word. 

“Your case is so flagrant, my man, you may well serve as an example 
of how the king rewards—and punishes—traitors,” the captain said. He 
was young, not much older than George. He let his eyes fall to Aileen, 
and went on: “No doubt the woman tempted you; ’i faith, she is a temp- 
tress. Captain Cross has possessed me of her family and its exploits. Un- 
less he shall stoop to wed her, she shall be transported to the Barbadoes. I 
think she will hardly work harm to the king’s loyal subjects there.” 

“Never!” George cried, gripping Aileen fast. She locked her arms about 
his neck and cried across his shoulder: “Shoot! Stab! Do your worst! 
We will live or die together !” 

Four dragoons dismounted and made a rush at them. In spite of all 
their clinging they were torn ruthlessly apart. The captain gave a few low 
orders. While two of the troopers held Aileen struggling between them, 
a dozen more made ready. George had been pinioned fast, his arms be- 
hind his back, and Aileen’s kerchief over his eyes, while two began to bind 
him to a tree. 

“Ready! Fire at three!” the captain called. “One! Two——!” 

He got no further. With the word still on his lip, an earthquake, a 
tempest came whirling down the hillside, rending the thick growth, crashing 
through bough and branch, all the while roaring in wild unearthly fashion. 
A thousand mad cattle, it seemed to the captain, were upon him, charging 
straight for his red coat, behind a monster with the horns and hair of a bull, 
the arms of a man, the voice of a hoot-owl. The riderless troop horses 
plunged, reared, ran; the men followed pell-mell, never looking behind. 
Those who had charge of the prisoners were the first to fly. Thus it hap- 
pened Aileen leaped to George’s side, unbound his arms, and darted beside 
him, out of the mad herd’s path. 

Yes, it was Gransir on Ginger, and Ginger proved himself a hero, in that 
he gave up his life in a good cause. Three hundred yards beyond where 
the red-coats had stood some foragers were butchering a bunch of young 
steers. As he winded the blood, Ginger charged the full camp. The herd 
followed him blindly, as mad as himself. Thus they set up such a pother, 
Gransir got the chance to drop off, and run safe away. _ That night he helped 
George Graham away to the patriot army, and be sure there was no better 
soldier anywhere in the ranks. When the red-coats got breath they saw 
what had stampeded them, and set to work butchering with double zest. 
But the Widow McMurrough, when she came to know, did not grudge her 
cattle. Gransir always said that Ginger deserved a monument, because he 
was the first to prove to the red-coats that they could run, and run fast. 
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THE SONG-MAKER. 


By FRANCES BANNERMAN. 

Where ha’ ye been in the woods all day, 
My son, now tell me truly? 

I ha’ been where fawns with the shadows play 
And the young bucks sport unruly. 

Ha’ ye shot no bolt in the chace, my son, 
That ye come so empty-handed ? 

I ha’ lain with the hare on the hills and won 


Where the Hunters Grey are banded. 


4 


Ha’ ye cut no stint in the woods to-day, 
No faggot for winter firing ? 
I have slept on the beechen branches’ sway 
To the wood-doves’ soft desiring. 
I wot ye had given tryst with a lass, 
Or met with some idle limmer! 
I have seen where the Nut-brown Maidens pass 


To bathe where the rushes shimmer, 
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(O well I see ye are witched this day. 
Forfend ye be not hag-ridden! ) 

| heard them laugh as they fled away 
In the hazel thickets hidden. 

| have learned the song that the Dancers sing 
Treading their woodland measure; 

| have heard the wee Folk’s hammers ring, 


Mining their golden treasure. 


Had ye gotten a fairy love to-day 
She had gi’en ye a pledge at gloaming; 
Had ye brought one golden jewel away 
Nor come so bare at homing, 
Ye had something safe for the time of lack. 
Think ye Winter cometh never? 
Nay, peace! From the forest I bring ye back 


A song that shall live forever! 











D HOGS 
* CAISSON SINK 


By CROMWELL CHILDE. 





UT of a hole that reached 
somewhere deep into the 
mysterious underground 

came the head and shoulders of aman. He crawled pain- 

fully, like an angle worm, from the depths of an iron pipe 
set between blocks of stone. Here, close at hand, a river 

flashed in the sunlight; there the many industries of a 

city’s water side hummed cheerily. But the man blinked 

and grimaced. His face was dirty and streaked; the oil- 
skins, hat and hip-boots he wore were covered with mud. 

Climbing at last over the pipe’s edge, the little man, sturdy workman though 

he was, actually needed a helping hand, as his knees gave unsteadily under 

him. 

“Hey, you Squareheads” (Swedes), said the wiry boss, who was letting 
never a detail escape him, “walk this Harp (Irishman) about a bit, will you! 
Tell the boy to bring a dipper of coffee, Goosty, quick! No, it ain’t a case 
for you, Doc.; he'll be right in a moment. Condemn you, Murphy, 
ain’t I said nota drop of booze for these men! That next feller may need 
some ergot an’ a lie down, Doc. He ain’t any too strong for this depth.” 

One by one five men pulled themselves out of the pipe or were helped 
over the edge. They landed on the stones, three shaky as to the knees. 
Only two—undersized but powerful young Swedes—came out erect and 
straight. The others needed copious draughts of coffee, black and odorous, 
brisk walking, with the support of stalwart arms, to limber themselves. One 
had to be half carried, his legs semi-paralyzed, to a shanty—the “hospital” — 
laid on a cot, rubbed vigorously and dosed with ergot. > 

“We're pretty far down with that caisson, an’ that’s a fact,” went on 
Frank, the foreman. “I wouldn’t like to tackle that depth myself.” 

Across the river there was another blotch of whiteness, a pile of rough, 
gray stone. This and the blocks these men stood on would in time be- 
come the piers of a great bridge. Far under each heap of stone, ninety feet 
below the surface of the river, lay a huge wooden box, sinking slowly into 
the mud. It was from out of one of these boxes that the men had just 
crawled. Massive wooden framework, tier on tier, made the deck or roof 
of the box, and it was on this framework that the tons of stone rested. 

The pipe reached down nearly all of these ninety feet. It came to an 
end where the inside of the box began, a cavernous space of shadows some 
six feet high and fifty feet square. Other pipes led up to the outer world, 
traversed by buckets instead of men. This was the caisson’s “working cham- 
ber,” strange as to its atmosphere. There were enormous braces and 
beams everywhere ; the floor was a thick mass of mud, the river’s bed itself. 

Originally the box had had a bottom as well as a top and sides. When, 
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at the very beginning, the unwieldy mass had been towed to its place and 
sunk in the mud, its bulk included a temporary flooring. Once the. first 
stones were laid atop of the framework, however, and “the shoe,” or “cutting 
edge,” as the steel rim at the bottom of the sides is called, took firm hold 
of the river bed, the flooring was removed, leaving only the river’s rocks and 
slime. 

Here was the first step in the process of bridge building, the sinking of 
the piers. Stone foundation and the steel tower later to set upon it must 
somehow be carried down to rest on bed-rock. To carry the colossal 
weight down, without the swerving of a hair, was the mission of the caisson, 
the bottomless box, and it was the task of these men, by digging in its 
depths, to lower the caisson and the pier overhead inch by inch. 

As the weight of stone increased the caisson would keep on sinking, but 
not quite automatically; as the caisson slowly crept deeper into the mud, 
fresh courses of stone would be added to the weight above. A foot a week 
only might mark the pier’s progress towards bed-rock. But men were 
needed in the shadowy chamber below it—men with shovel, pick and drill, 
cutting, loosening around the edges, sending mud and rocks to the surface. 

A simple proposition scientifically—ordinary excavation work with these 
tools. But a strange condition surrounds labor in these chambers. It is not 
like burrowing in mines, where the earth is firm and hard. Under ordinary 
circumstances water would well up through the mud, seeking its own level, 
flooding the caisson in the twinkling of an eye. But one obstacle can be 
opposed to the pressure of water,—the greater pressure of air. It has been 
figured out mathematically that at certain depths certain pressures of air will 
keep water out. The deeper a caisson sinks the greater the air pressure 
within it must become, and, consequently, the air which must be breathed by 
the workers within grows more and more highly compressed. 

There is danger, great and increasing, at all except the most trivial depths, 
in the slightest additional pressure. The man who risks life and health, work- 
ing with explosives, with drill, shovel and pick, shut up in a box far below 
the earth’s surface, like a diver, breathing another air, without a diver’s 
protection, is known to the trade as a “Sand Hog.” Many engineers 
think the term foolish, since these workers grub far more frequently in mud 
than in sand ; but the name sticks, for the men use it themselves. In the field 
of labor a more distinguished title belongs to the worker. When his union 
meets, he is a member of “The Compressed Air and Foundation Workers’ 
Union of America ;” but when he works, he is just plain “Sand Hog.” 

I have spoken first of river caissons, for they comprise the largest, most 
complicated, most dangerous work in foundation sinking. The caissons 
that carry down bridge piers are the greatest of their kind and delve far- 
thest underground. And yet river work is but the beginning. From the 
days Triger, the French scientist, in 1839, adopted the principle of atmos- 
pheric pressure to hold back the water from flowing into a mining shaft; 
from the time the first actual caisson was constructed, in building the piers 
for a bridge over the English Medway (in 1850) ; from the time of the Roeb- 
lings, of Captain Eads and General Sooysmith in this country, the art of 
engineering by the aid of compressed air has progressed marvelously. 

Modern science has applied the caisson to many things. They dig tun- 
nels now by sinking a caisson, and then working out laterally from the bot- 
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tom of it under compressed air, first removing a side of the box (here small 
and of iron). In this work the digging is horizontal instead of vertical, 
the caisson does not sink after it has reached the depth of the proposed tun- 
nel, and eventually carries no pier. A comparatively recent application 
of the same principle is the use of caissons for the foundations of heavy 
buildings, where driven piles are not advisable. Here the caissons are very 
small, some but seven or eight feet in diameter. One of the greatest office 
mastodons of New York, now being built, will rest upon 100 little caissons 
of iron, some round, some long and narrow, some almost square. 

Whatever its use or 








size, however, a cais- 
son is one thing the 
world over. The 
simple digging neces- 
sary to make the 
“box” go down 
evenly and against all 
obstacles is -accom- 
plished with so much 





















THE SAND-HOG ana 


danger and difficulty 
that a Sand Hog, paid 
higher wages for 
fewer hours work the 
farther down he goes, 
receives the highest 
rate of wages thai 
comes to any work- 
ingman. 

The history of en- 
gineering science, husy with tables, theories, problems and facts, has passed 
these remarkable fellows by. The Sand Hog is worthy of a better fate 
than this. He presents the curious picture of an unskilled laborer getting 
pay that a skilled mechanic would not disdain. 

Here is the “trick” of the Sand Hog—his daily bread. The union these 
men have established has figured out definitely what each must get 
in the coin of the realm, the pay depending upon just what depth a man is 
working that day. In this strange trade the wear and tear on a man and 
the proportion of risk he is running is paid for; not what he accomplishes 
in yards and bucketsful. Thus, when the caisson begins its descent the 
men get not very much more than they would in the open air, though 
very good wages and short hours a caisson worker can at any time 
demand. 
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Tlie: wage rate is one of the most interesting things about these men. 
Down to a depth of fifty-nine feet (which means twenty-five and one-half 
added pounds of air pressure to the square inch, an amount which does not 
greatly increase the difficulties of working) each man receives $2.75 a day, 
and the foreman a dollar more. For this the man must work eight hours in 
all, in two shifts of even length, with half an hour’s rest in between above 
ground, this half hour being included in the working time. 

The air pressure increases in obedience to a fixed rule as the caisson sinks. 
At fifty-five feet it is twenty-five and one-half pounds; at sixty-five, thirty 
pounds; at eighty, thirty-seven pounds; at one hundred feet, forty-six and 
one-half. This, it must be understood, is in addition to the ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure of fifteen pounds. 
The Sand Hog toiling at sixty- 
five feet depth is thus called by 
scientific men ‘“‘a worker in three 
atmospheres.” 

From fifty-five to sixty-five 
tae feet below the surface the Sand 
Hog receives $3 a day for six 
hours work, with the half hour of 
rest allowed in between the two 
equal shifts. From sixty-five to 
eighty feet the pay is $3.50 a day 
for four hours work; from eighty 
to ninety feet, 
$3.75 for three 
hours work, the 
foreman receiv- 
ing one dollar a 
day additional 
in every case. 
At this depth 
even the finest, 
strongest Sand 
Hogs find great 
difficulty ane 
much physical 
danger in work- 








































ing. Between 
ninety and one 
hundred feet 


the strength of 
the best is well 
taxed. This 
depth brings a 
pay to the Sand 
Hog of $4 for 

eighty minutes 
DOUBLE SHAFT CAISSON; AND SECTIONS OF COFFER-DAM, WHICH ARE 


FILLED WITH CEMENT AS THE CAISSON SINKS. ONE SHAFT IS USED work, = two 
FOR THE WORKMEN, AND ONE FOR THE BUCKET. shifts of forty 
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minutes each, this much being an 
»xhausting day’s labor. 

I asked a foreman once, “And 
below one hundred feet?” For 
in building the St. Louis Bridge 
in 1868, Captain Eads went down 
one hundred and ten feet for an 
abutment, and in the construc- 
tion of the McComb Dam Bridge 
a few years ago, Sooysmith’s 
Sand Hogs cut “steps” in the 
rock-bottom, using drills, one 
hundred and twelve feet below 
the surface. 

“Below a hundred feet?’ an- 
swered the foreman. ‘Pretty 
nearly any price. It’s hard 
enough to get ‘em anyway, for 
down there they’re apt to get 
‘the bends’ dreadful, you know. 
‘The bends’ th’ ‘caisson disease.’ ” 

No accident or ill may happen 
in a caisson; the work may pro- 
gress, mechanically, most suc- 
cessfully, and yet any pressure- 
worker may come out, any day, 
a cripple for life. At high 
pressures the danger is never far 
distant. The best have to be 
walked and rubbed diligently as 




















they ascend from these depths. SINGLE SHAFT CAISSON, WITH BUCKET JUST 

Now and again a man finds as paae wr 

he reaches the outer air that his limbs fail under him, that he is paralyzed. — 
The mild form of this, the numbness that every Sand Hog feels in greater 

or less degree as he climbs out of the pipe after working under a pressure of 


forty pounds, when it settles and cannot be removed by rubbing and exer- - 


cise, is called “the bends.” Science knows it as the “Caisson Disease.” It 
cripples a man like rheumatism, stiffening and bending his joints. Except 
in its milder forms, “the bends” is apt to be permanent. 

Its philosophy is very simple. The outer air is one thing, caisson at- 
mosphere is another. To the Sand Hog, the old hand, changing from ordi- 
nary air to the higher pressure is nothing. To the novice it is a somewhat 
troublesome experience, since it requires practice. Up near the top of the 
caisson shaft or pipe is the air lock. Two air-tight iron doors comprise its 
entire mechanism. The gang that is to go down clamber inside. The 
lower door or plate is already closed. The upper is fastened down. The 
space is about six feet high, the pipe perhaps about three feet in diameter. 
One man, called the “lock-tender,” spends his entire working time inside of it. 

The upper plate secure, he opens a valve, letting in the compressed air, 
The novice must fit his breathing apparatus to the changed conditions. 
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The Sand Hog does this instantly. A moment and, while the men cling 
together, the door opens at their feet, revealing a shadowy cylinder, and 
an iron ladder within, down which they are to crawl. 

It is the strain within the bowels of the working chamber, unnoticed, 
generally, while there; the change on coming into the outer air that the 
Sand Hog dreads. - Under air pressure the blood is forced away from the 
extremities ; it is driven from the exterior into the central organs, especially 
towards the brain and the spinal cord. The man, exhausted by toil under 
these conditions, climbs a long ladder ; he is in the air-lock again, with the 
upper door alone closed. The lock-tender jerks up the bottom door; with 
a twist of the valve he hustles the compressed air out. The ordinary atmos- 
phere rushes in. The upper door is 
thrown up, and God’s sun and air come 
to the prisoner. The reaction is too 
severe. The blood, released by the sud- 
den vanishing of thirty, forty, fifty 
pounds of air pressure on each square 
inch of the body, refuses to act nor- 
mally. Heart and lungs weaken, vitality 
ebbs. A Sand Hog is never sure that 
the next trip may not be his last 

The practical limit below ground is 
fifty pounds of air pressure. The 
men that can work in that atmosphere 
are masters. of 
their trade. Yet 
now and then a 
man is met with 
who has the 
strength to go 
further. One of 
the keenest com- 
pressed air su- 
perintendents in 
the country has 
stood a_ sixty 
pound pressure 
But he _ never 
goes down now. 
He is prematurely 
aged. A_ work- 
man is occasion- 
ally pointed out as 
a man who has a record of sixty, and he is looked up to as a wonder. 
And there is the story, said to be scientifically accurate, of a French- 
man who, for purposes of experiment, managed to stand a pressure of 
eighty-three pounds. 

The Sand Hog’s life hangs on a very slender thread. A signal may go 
wrong. A few modern caissons have electric signals, but only the larger ones. 
Ordinarily, in one of the small iron boxes far under ground the foreman of 
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INGS. THE CIRCU- 
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the gang below can only get word outside by rapping on the iron walls of 
his dungeon for the man in the air-lock to translate. He, in his turn, must 
send on the signal, to the gauge-tender if it be for a greater pressure, else- 
where if it be for other tools. Upon gauge-tender and lock-tender thus hang 
the fate of many men. Errors may cost the lives of a gang. The 
workers below are powerless, and the best guard above may sometime fail. 
The gauge - ten- 
der’s duty is to 
watch a_ register 
that is clock-faced ; 
to handle a valve in 
the shape of a wheel. 
The register indi- 
cates the . pressure 
on at that particular 
moment; it can be 
increased or di- 
niinished instantly 
by the turning of 
this wheel. When 
you consider that a 
caisson is only kept 

















from flooding onthe HEADING WORK BENEATH A RIVER BED, NOTICE THE POSITIONS 
instant by the un- OF THE TWO SAND HOGS JUST VISIBLE IN THE REAR, 
failing supply of compressed air, you appreciate how utterly these men in 
the depths are in other’s hands. 

A Sand Hog in a red shirt and grimy trousers sat down by me one after- 
noon on a heap of boards midway between the Sand Hogs’ house and the 
“hospital.” This pressure-worker, whose knees showed traces of “the 
bends,” evidently had a story to tell. 

“It was only the other day,” he said. “I seen it, and how the man ever 
happened to live, (dunno. It was one o’ these little caissons here we’re put- 
ting this big building on. He was one of the superintendents, a young college 
feller that knows his job. Well, he went down with us. There wuz four 
in the gang, and one o’ them Tim,—that Harp yer might see drinkin’ coffee 
now. They wuz a rock there, and the foreman told Tim to have a go at it. 
He got his pick and swung it for a good crack. There wuz a tearin’ an’ a 
rippin’ an’ Tim dropped his pick. As he swung it the young feller had 
stepped out, and the pick had ripped off every button from the blue jumper 
he had on, without even scratchin’ him. 

“It’s close quarters in those little caissons, you see,” went on the old Sand 
Hog. ° “It’s a wonder I’m alive. I came very close to it once, though. 

“You might say you’re never safe ina caisson. What’s coming you never 
can tell. We don’t think of it when we go down, but the danger’s there, 
and when it’s on you, you haven’t time to pray, even. This happened in a 
tunnel, an’ I came near to being in the gang that went down that afternoon. 

“There were eight in the caisson, I think. Anyhow, the air-pipe broke. 
That means that your air is shut right off. If you were a diver you’d have 
a chance to get up; if you were in a mine you could live a while on what 
you already had. But in a caisson it’s different. 
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“The air there 
ain’t for breathin’ 
chiefly. It’s to keep 
the water out. The 
air that’s pumped in 
works right out. 
The supply must be 
steady. If it stops, 
it’s kingdom come. 

“The water 
poured in like a 
freshet. It was 
every man for him- 
self, with no chance 
for any of ’em. For 
none? Well, the 

LOOKING INTO AN AIR-LOCK IN LATERAL TUNNELING. quickest two or 
three might have got out, though the caisson was filled to the top in less 
time than I can say it, talkin’ fast. It was drownin’ like rats. Several reached 
the ladder, though. Some might have made the outside, but for the first 
man getting caught in the lock. He was drowned there, like the others.” 

I know a caisson foreman who has a great regard for an old cap. Its 
history came out not long ago in the course of a conversation. The old 
cap hardly saved his life, but he has an affection for it as a souvenir of his 
closest of many close calls in the profession of sand hogging. He was 
coming out of an air-lock one morning when the lock-tender accidentally 
pushed to the upper door. Two powerful plates of iron, balanced with 
counterweights, come together to make this door. They swing into place, 
interlocking with tremendous force. If they had caught his head, they would 
have crushed it like an egg-shell. As it was, they caught the cap. 

Here, in foundation work for buildings, the men go down in trousers, 
shirt and shoes. If it be bridge work, and not in the “box,” there are oil- 
skins and boots for the equipment. Seven feet is an extreme height for one 
of their working chambers, small or large. In many the space from floor to 
roof would be too little for a tall man. But that does not greatly matter. 
The typical Sand Hog is lean and short. Tall or stout men are at a disad- 
vantage in these limited quarters. 

The little iron caissons used for buildings are shorn of much of the real 
romance of caisson work. Every nook and corner of them can be plainly 
seen. Their braces are simply strong angle irons. Now, the point of 
greatest fascination, of overreaching and never to be forgotten wonder 
about a caisson are its fearsome shadows, the mysteries of its corners. 
These great wooden hoxes sunk under a river have no length, breadth or 
thickness to the imaginative man within them. The lights illumine feebly 
at best. One is in a region of a new underworld, and these shadows of 
men toiling are not real. It is uncanny, unnatural. It seems less like 
science than the pages of Jules Verne. 

Fire is scarcely a possibility now in these great wooden caissons. It was 
once a terror and a menace. But today, with electric lights in the place 
of candles and gas piping, there is not that danger of old. Those who re- 
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call engineering annals have not forgotten how, thirty years ago, in the 
construction of the Brooklyn Bridge, one of the caissons took fire. The 
box beneath the East River was a gigantic affair, 168 feet long and 102 feet 
wide. Just in its framework, before it had been put in place, it had taken 
six tugs to tow it from where it had been built in Greenpoint. Soon after 
the blaze was discovered it was extinguished, so Colonel Roebling and his 
superintendents thought. 
It was not until some hours Tt 
later that fire was found to 
be smouldering under the 
great roof that measured 
fifteen feet 
thickness _ of 




















THE GAUGE-TENDER. 


timber. The caisson had to be 
| flooded for several days before 
| it was safe to proceed again. 

Many. niceties are there in 
these days in caisson art. 
There is now a scheme for 
L — cooling, appreciably, the com- 
THE NOON SHIFT COMING UP OUT OF THE Caisson. pressed air. Only last sum- 
mer, in the foundations of a building in lower New York, the Sand 
Hogs had to come up to the surface time and again because they could not 
endure the heat inside. This new device takes the compressed air from the 
machine, and before it passes into the caisson, runs it through fifty-four 
three-quarter inch pipes calked at each end, enclosed in a twelve-inch pipe 
that is twelve feet long. This large pipe is filled with water, and the com- 
pressed air, as it passes through the last of the three-quarter inch pipes, 
has been chilled to five degrees above water temperature, or about 75 de- 
grees in summer. 
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Ordinarily, compressed air runs at about 120 degrees to 180 degrees. _ Air 
compressed at forty pounds comes out of the machine at about 280 degrees, 
and has long been cooled artificially, but never until recently brought to the 
point noted in the foregoing paragraph. 

In the caisson of the Brooklyn Bridge, Colonel Roebling devised ingen- 
ious “water-locks” to carry over the waste dug from the river bottom, but 
these have since been replaced by the pneumatic blow-pipe, by buckets that 
are hoisted up an air-lock of their own, and the pulsometer. The best re- 
garded method nowadays is the string of huge buckets that, once out of the 
caisson, dump their cargo and immediately descend. These are both simple 
and effective. For the great river caissons more and finer apparatus is 
needed. Here the pneumatic method, the “blow-pipe,” comes into play: 

This is a siphon in principle, a pipe that leads to the air above. Its lower 
end is in a depression on the caisson’s floor that is kept full of water. The 
air exhausted 
from this pipe, 
the water mixed 
with mud _ is 
sucked up and 
then discharged 
above. The 
Sand Hogs 
shovel mud over 
to this hollow at 
times; on their 
hands and knees 
they push water 
and slime within 
the pipe’s range. 

The __ pulso- 
meter is a newly 
perfected ma- 
chine that serves 
an especial purpose. In the large caissons it often happens that one end is 
cut away by the Sand Hogs more than another. Perhaps at the further 
end there are great rocks awaiting drilling. At all events, one end is lower, 
and a “sump” is formed. This is simply a*caisson’s lowest part. The 
water mixed in with the mud‘finds its way down here; the bottom is 
cut away so far down, perhaps, at this point that water finds its way under 
the cutting edge. 

Now, the air pressure will keep the bulk of water out, but not this un- 
considered trifie. The pulsometer comes in at this point. It is nothing 
more nor less than a pump expressly designed for caisson work. A suction 
hose is attached to it. This is dropped into the “sump,” the pulsometer 
started, and the miniature morass drained. 

A trick or two is needed by Sand Hogs and their engineers. It is weary 
work, yet romance has not left the world yet. No machine can take the 
place of these grubbers in mud and slime—the pressure-workers. 
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NE autumn day ten years ago a heavy southerly gale 
passed down Lake Michigan, raising a tremendous 
sea as it swept northward over the four-hundred- 
mile stretch that lies between Chicago and the Straits 

of Mackinac. Everywhere vessels were flying for shelter, 
and before three o’clock nearly thirty sail had crowded 
A FISHING STATION. into the little harbor of North Bay, on the Wisconsin 
shore. The British bark, Two Friends, of Port Burwell, Ontario, came 
last of all, and she was too late. Every good berth was occupied, and the 
only place left for her was in the very entrance of the harbor, where she was 
exposed to the full fury of the wind and waves. She put out both her 
anchors and made a brave effort to hold on, but in two hours she had struck, 
and the sea was sweeping her deck clean, smashing the cabin, tearing the 
small boat from the davits and breaking it to pieces on the rocky shore, 
and driving the crew into the rigging. 

The only persons on the beach were a fisherman named James Larson, 
and his hired helper, Ole Rasmusson ; and as Larson’s own boat was already 
on the rocks there was nothing that they could do toward rescuing the 
sailors. Presently, however, the crew of another vessel, which had 
grounded in a less exposed position further up the bay, came ashore in their 
yawl. Larson begged them to join him in trying to reach the bark, but they 
refused, the captain saying that it was impossible for any boat to live in the 
angry surf that was raging around the Tw Friends. They helped him in an 
attempt to throw a line to the wreck with a shotgun, as the men of the Life 
Saving Service fire the life-line from a cannon; but that scheme failed, as 
was to have been expected, and they would do no more. As night came on 
they departed, and Larson and Rasmusson were left alone again. 

A driving snowstorm had set in, the vessel showed signs of breaking 
up, and there seemed little chance that the shipwrecked sailors could hold 
out till morning. They were calling for help, and every little while the gale 
brought their cries to the ears of the two men on the beach. At ten o’clock 
Larson could stand it no longer, and going to a man who owned a light, 
fourteen-foot, clinker-built rowboat, he asked to be allowed to borrow it. 
He got it, but not until he had offered to make a deposit of its full cash 
value, so that the owner should lose nothing if he failed and the boat was 
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destroyed. They told him that he would lose his own life, and that no one 
but a lunatic would attempt to reach the wreck in such a sea. Even Ras- 
musson tried to dissuade him, but it was of no use. Go he would, and, 
single-handed, in the darkness, he accomplished with that little cockle-shell 
what the sailors had not dared attempt by daylight with their yawl. To go 
alongside the vessel would have been almost certain destruction, but he 
managed to get under her bowsprit, where the crew could lower themselves 
into the rowboat, and, one at a time, he brought them all to land. Five times 
he was swamped, and there were several very narrow escapes; but by mid- 
night the last of the seven sailors was safe, and the fisherman had won the 
gold medal of the Life Saving Service, the highest honor which the depart- 
ment can bestow. But, though it took him only an hour and a half to earn 
that bit of gold, it took the government fifteen years to make up its mind 
to give it to him. Truly, the mills of the gods grind slowly! 

That is the kind of man you may find among the fishermen of the Great 
Lakes. In all fairness I ought to say that Larson had at one time seen ser- 
vice at one of the life-saving stations, and that his experience there may have 
been of value to him on that wild October night ; but he was a fisherman by 
trade, and not by any means the only one to do such deeds of daring. The 
Service itself has often drawn its best recruits from the fishing grounds, and 
there is many a man handling gill nets and pounds who has shown in a great 
crisis the highest degree of courage and skill and self-forgetfulness. Let us 
look at the school in which they have received their training. 











THE NET-RFELS ON THE 
SANDBANKS., 

“This place is the 
most noted in these 
regions for the abund- io 
ance of its fishes; for, according to the Indian saying, ‘this is the home of 
the fishes.’ Elsewhere, though they exist in large numbers, it is not prop- 
erly: their ‘home,’ which is in the neighborhood of Michilimackinac.” 

Thus wrote Father Marquette, the heroic Jesuit missionary and explorer, 
more than two centuries ago; and his words are still true in great measure, 
at least as regards the whitefish and the trout. And the whitefish, be it said, 
is the king of fresh-water food-fishes, and there are those who think that for 
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WINDING THE NET REELS, 


delicacy of flavor it has no equal anywhere on the earth or in the waters 
under the earth. The early explorers were often obliged to make it their 
staple article of food for months together, and Marquette, Charlevoix, 
and Sir John Richardson have testified that they never grew weary of it. 
Lake Erie and Saginaw Bay yield great quantities of wall-eyed pike, or pike 
perch, far more than the straits region; but for trout and whitefish the best 
fishing grounds are those which range westward and southwestward from 
Mackinac across the northern end of Lake Michigan to Green Bay. 
Though Superior is the largest of the five lakes, its yield is less than that of 
Michigan, while the fisheries of Ontario are comparatively insignificant. 

In the old days almost all the fishing was done with the “gill net,” which 
is about five feet in width and several hundred feet long, made of fine linen 
thread, and bound along the edges with stout cords. Buoyed up with floats 
on one side, and weighted down with lead or stone sinkers on the other, it 
stands on edge like a woven wire fence strung along the bottom of the lake. 
Usually a number of nets are fastened together, end to end, and the “gangs” 
are frequently many miles in length. Swimming along in the dim light, the 
fish, whose eyesight is probably not of the best, does not notice the threads 
until he touches them. If he is small he may pass through the mesh un- 
harmed, but if he is of a fairly good size it draws tighter and tighter as it 
slips over his head and body. If he tries to back away it catches on his gills, 
and hence comes the name “gill net.” He may wriggle and twist with all 
his might, but as a general thing he only succeeds in winding the threads 
more tightly around his body, until he is squeezed or choked to death. 

The boats used by the fishermen are of different types in different localities, 
but probably those most characteristic of the lakes are the famous little 
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double-ended, schooner-rigged craft known as the “Mackinac boats.” 
Fifty or sixty years ago they were much more numerous than now, for the 
steam tugs have partially crowded them out. It is said that at one time the 
entire fleet consisted of three or four hundred sail, and that as many as two 
hundred have sometimes gathered at Gull Island alone. But though they 
were more numerous, they were also smaller than at present; for fish were 
so plenty that it was not necessary to carry very large gangs of nets, and the 
lack of good harbors made it exceedingly desirable that they should be light 
enough to be hauled up on the beach in stormy weather. Eighteen or 
twenty feet was the ordinary length of the keel, yet in spite of their diminu- 
tive size, these jaunty little craft were remarkably seaworthy. 

Captain Edward Martin, of the Wm. G. Harrow, a large tug fishing out 
of Michigan City, Indiana, recently told me of an incident which, although 
it occurred not many years ago, must have been just such an adventure as 
frequently befell the fishermen of that earlier day. 
It was shortly before the presidential election of 
1892, and he and two other men. had started 
from Beaver Island for Gull Island with a 
boatload of fishermen’s supplies. They had 
not gone far before the southeast wind in- 





creased to a gale, 
and, night over 
taking them, they 
decided to try to 
make High Island, 
about half way be- 
tween their start- 
ing, point and their 
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missed the way, 2 
and drove’ on 
over Lake Michi 
gan till they must 
have been oppo- 
site Gull Island 
That, too, was in- 
visible, and, not know- 
ing what else to do, 
they put about and 
started back. Just then the 
wind jumped to the southwest, 
and a heavy cross-sea began to 
run, the waves striking the 
boat from two different directions at once 
It blew so furiously that they were obliged DIP-NET ON A CHICAGO PIER, 
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to take in all their canvas ex- 
cept about six feet of the fore- 
sail, and even that was too 
much for her when the heav- 
iest puffs came. One of the 
men was stationed forward to & 
handle the sheet-rope, and 
whenever the gusts struck the 
boat he would slack it out and 
let the sail flap, hauling down again between-times. So thick was the driv- 
ing snow and so dense the darkness, that they could not see each other six 
feet apart. Martin had the tiller, and the third man was bailing, using a big 
wooden candy pail to dip with. He was a six-footer, strong as a horse, and 
he was working for his very life. 

“I told him afterward that he threw as much water as a steam pump,” 
said the captain. 

But it wasn’t water alone that he threw, for now the cargo broke loose 
and came washing aft, and tobacco, provisions, and everything else which 
came within reach of that swinging candy pail was tossed to the fishes. 

And so they staggered blindly on through the night not knowing where they 
were going nor what was to become of them. They had nothing to steer by, 
not even the wind, for since the shift they could not tell its exact direction. 
All they could do was to make a guess and go ahead. But the guess proved 
a good one. The snow must have partially ceased, for on a sudden they 
caught sight of the sand-hills of High Island. Unfortunately, they were on 
the wrong side to make a landing, but it gave them their location, and they 
altered their course and bore away to the northward for Trout Island. Trout 
is low and small, and how they ever found it in the darkness and the storm 
I don’t know, but they did. A number of other fishing craft had already 
landed there, and as they neared the shore they shouted for help, and the 
fishermen ran down to the water’s edge, caught the boat as she came plung- 
ing in, and soon had her high and dry on the beach. A few minutes later 
the wind jumped again, this time to the north, and, in the captain’s words, 
‘It blew so hard that it carried off pieces of wood from the pine trees 
as big as that chair. If we’d been out in that we’d have gone, sure.” 


ABOARD THE POUND BOAT. 
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That night the big steel freighter W. H. Gilcher was lost with all on board, 
not very far from the scene of the captain’s adventure ; not by grounding or 
striking a rock, but simply foundering in the awful sea. Her loss sent a 
thrill of fear to the heart of every vessel-owner and shipmaster on the lakes, 
for when the Gilcher went down there was no telling who would go next. 
And yet the little fishing boat made her port and landed her crew in safety. 

“That was the narrowest escape I ever had,” said the captain. “And yet 
I don’t know, either,” he added, meditatively. (He was a very tall man, with 
big blue eyes, wavy brown hair, and a soft, slow voice.) “A man thinks 
about one scrape, and that seems the worst; and then he gets to thinking 
about another, and that seems worse yet.” 

“Give me some more of your adventures,” I begged, but he would not. 

“No,” said he, “that’s enough. Besides, you wouldn’t know whether 1 
was telling the truth or not. Lying comes natural to fishermen.” 

About forty or fifty years ago several great changes took place in the lake 
fisheries. Steam began to be used as a motive power instead of sails. The 
pound net was invented, and quickly found favor with the fishermen. The 
Civil War stopped all shipments of salt fish to the South, where great quan- 
tities had been fed to the negroes on the plantations, and thus one of the best 
markets was cut off. And finally, and most important of all, there was no- 
ticed a rapid and alarming decrease in the number and size of the fish them- 
selves. There were several causes for this depletion, but the principal one 
was undoubtedly the catching of immense quantities of immature fish before 








SETTING GILL NETS. 


they were old enough to reproduce, and it was the newly-invented pound 
nets that did most of the mischief. 

The pound is the biggest and most destructive of “catch-’em-alive” traps. 
It consists of several parts, the largest of which, known as the “lead,” or 
“leader,” is sometimes a thousand feet in length and sixty to one hundred 
feet in width. Unlike the gill net, it is made of coarse cotton twine, soaked 
in tar, bound with stout rope, and help in position by tall poles known as 
“pound stakes.” In deep water it is sometimes necessary to splice these 
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stakes once or twice, in order to make them reach the bottom, and a depth of 
ninety or one hundred feet marks the extreme limit of the net’s usefulness. 

The leader is so arranged as to form a straight wall of netting reaching 
from shore far out into the open lake, or perhaps across a channel. When 
the fish meets with this obstruction in his chosen path he seldom beeomes 
tangled in its meshes, as he would in those of a gill net, for the twine is so 
coarse that it is easily seen and avoided. Neither does he turn around and 
go back the way he came, for that seems to be contrary to his principles and 
habits. Instead he tries to find a way around, and so follows the leader to 
its outer end, where it takes him into a heart-shaped chamber, whose walls 
are also of netting. The easiest way out of this chamber is by a funnel-like 
passage, which leads him into the “pot,” an immense bag often twenty-five 
or thirty feet square, and there he stays till the fisherman comes for him. 

In two ways the pounds proved especially destructive of young fish. Not 
only were the meshes of the pots smaller, as a general thing, than those of 
the gill nets, but they were of necessity set in comparatively shoal water, 
never more than one hundred feet in depth, and it seems to be the habit of the 
whitefish to spend the first few years of their lives in these shallower waters, 
moving out, as they grow older, into the deeper 
portions of the lakes, where only the gill nets 
can be used. And so the new weapon did its 
deadly work, and the geese were killed before 
they had even begun to-day their golden eggs. 

One autumn day in the early ‘60's my father, 
then living at Mackinac Island, received a let- 
ter from his partner, who had gone to get some 
pounds at Cross Village, thirty or-forty miles 
away to the southwest. “Send us some more 
barrels and salt,” it said. “We're catching fish 
like thunder, and the fishermen are all crazy.” 

The tug was hastily loaded with salt and 
empty half-barrels, and was hurried away to 
Cross Village, to find the fishermen not quite 
crazy, but almost worn out with working night 
and day to care for the most wonderful run of 
fish that had been known for years—perhaps 
the greatest in the history of the fisheries. 

“They're so thick in my pot,” said one man, 
“that you can lay a plank down on them and 
walk on it.” 

It is related as an actual fact that six nets 
took, in twenty-four hours, an average of 
twenty thousand pounds each. Every barrel 
and box was full, and fish were being salted 
down in skiffs and rowboats when the tug 
arrived. Of course it did not last long. A 
violent blow from the west drove the fish off 

shore; but the next morning the beach was 
seat cenit hacen anires covered with the spawn thrown up by the 
UP AND NOW AND THEN A FISH. Waves, in some places a foot deep. 
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KEEPS CAREFUL WATCH 
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Such a congregation, even in the palmiest days of the fisheries, could only 
have been the result of temporary and remarkably fortunate conditions, and 
nothing to compare with it has been known in that region for many years. As 
season followed season it became more and more evident that the finny popu- 
lation of the lakes was passing out of existence. For a time the actual yield 
did not show much diminution, for the fishermen built larger boats and set 
more nets, and so continued to supply the demand; but this only tended to 
hasten the process of extermination, and it was plain that unless something 
was done the fishing industry would go the way of the fur trade 

In 1868 Seth Green, the famous fish culturist, who had already done so 
much for the fisheries of the sea coast, began to experiment with thearti- 
ficial hatching of whitefish ; and two or three other investigators turned their 
attention in that direction at about the same time. They found that the 
eggs were much more delicate and required much greater care than those 
of the trout, but on the whole they were fairly successful. In a few years 
the state and national governments took the matter up, and since then thou- 
sands of millions of eggs have been cared for in the hatcheries, and the 
young fish planted in the lakes. Laws were passed regulating the size of 
mesh to be used by the fishermen, in the hope of putting a stop to the 
slaughter of immature fish; and, finally, a closed season was established, 
covering the spawning time of the whitefish and trout. These 
have not brought back the good old days of half a century 


measures 
igo, but they 
have certainly been of great value, and the fisheries continue to furnish 
profitable investment for millions and employment for thousands 

Among the brightest and pleasantest of my memories are two summers 
which, as a small boy, I spent at a fishery which my father was then operat- 
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ing in northern Lake Huron. Our shanties stood on one of the islands of 
Les Cheneaux, twenty-five miles northeast of Mackinac. 

Leaving the harbor before daylight, we would push out into the open lake, 
and presently the sun came, and the sky turned to flame and the water to 




















PAYING OUT THE NET ASTERN, 


shimmering gold. Arrived at the first net, the tug was made fast to the 
stakes. One side of the pot was lowered beneath the water, and the pound 
boat, a large, heavy skiff, which had been towing astern, was run inside the 
big bag. Then the three or four men whom she carried laid hold of the net- 
ting and began to lift and gather it in, while we who were aboard the tug 
leaned over the rail and watched. At first there was nothing to be seen. 
The fish were frightened by the noise and commotion, and had settled to the 
bottom of the pot. By and by they began to appear, and through the clear 
green water we could see them swimming about; beautiful whitefish, ugly 
dogfish, and piratical trout ; silvery herring, pink suckers, and yellow-barred 
perch, and once in a while a huge sturgeon or a lordly muscalonge. As the 
pot was lifted still higher they were crowded closer and closer together, 
until at last they lay in a wriggling, squirming mass, their tails beating 
like drumsticks and splashing water all over us. If the catch was a large 
one it was often very exciting. With gaff-hook and scoop-net they were 
gathered in, and then the pot was dropped into the water again, the pound 
boat backed out, and the fish were passed up to the tug’s deck, where they 
were cleaned and packed in ice, while we hurried away tothe next net. 
And so we worked down the shore of Beavertail and Albany Island and 
Point St. Vital, ending the day, perhaps, with a long run out to the gill nets 
on Spectacle Reef. The sun went down, trailing his clouds of glory behind 
him; the darkness began to gather, and it was cold out there on the water. 
Then I would go into the pilot-house, sit with my back to the wall, and feel 
the heat of the boiler come through the thin board partition. The tug 
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rocked gently as she steamed homeward through the night, the beat of the 
engine came to my ears like a long, monotonous lullaby, and at last a very 
tired little boy stretched out on the narrow seat and forgot all about trout 

and whitefish and everything else. 
On our way to the nets we passed another tug, hard at work, and it was a 
pretty sight to sce the gulls circling around her to pick up the worthless 
’ dogfish, which the fishermen were throwing overboard. A little later we 
had just such a flock over our own wake. We hailed her as we drew near, 
slowing down to chat for a moment, and then passing on and leaving her be- 
hind; and after a good deal of searching we found the buoy which marked 











be the end of our gang, and began operations. 

Braced out from the gunwale far enough to clear the fender-bar was a 
sheet-iron arrangement shaped a little like the nose of a pitcher, over which 
the net slipped as it was drawn in. Behind it was a roller, and just inside 
the rail stood a steam capstan armed with a very ingenious set of clutches, 
which seized the net without injuring the fish, held it for half or two-thirds 
of a revolution, and released it again. By the time one clutch let go others 
had taken hold, and so the work went on with a sort of hand-over-hand 
action, as simply and naturally as a man could have done it, and far more 
easily and rapidly. 

As I sat there in the warm, mellow, October sunshine that was flooding 
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CLEANING THE FISH, 


the Harrow’s forward deck, with the water as still and level as a floor, and 
a steam engine doing the heaviest of the work, it almost seemed as if toil and 
danger had passed away forever from the lot of the lake fishermen. 

Peril and danger are not done away with, and never will be, and the lake 
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fisherman may still learn by experience how to look death in the face with- 
out showing the white feather. The nets must be kept at work till the ice 
closes the harbor-mouth, and anyone who thinks it is fun to handle them in 
the wild weather of late autumn and early winter would better try it and 
see. And yet 

“It’s a dog’s life,” a fisherman said to me the other day, after reciting 
some of the hardships of his calling. 

“Then, why do you stick to it?” I asked. 

He laughed. 

“O,” said he, “I kind o’ like it, after all.” 





THE SALVATION OF TOBIAS MILLER. 
THE TRUE STORY OF AN ARIZONA PIONEER. 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON. 





EATH is swallowed up in victory. That was a good saying, made by a true 
prophet, who spoke for the cheer of the weary multitude that must come 
after him, to bring his prophecies to fulfilment. But it is one thing to 
prophesy, and quite another thing to fulfil. As between the maker and the 
fulfiller of a prophecy, it is usually the first who has the easiest job ; and 
as between Isaiah and Tobias Miller there could be no doubt about it. 
Isaiah, in the rapt East, spoke in moments of spiritual exaltation; but Miller, out on 
the dreary Arizona frontier, lived silently along from day to day, doing the common- 
place things that came handy, untouched by ecstacy. I forget just what manner of 
death overtook Isaiah; but this tale is to make plain the end of Tobe Miller. You can 
see that he carried the heavy end. 

There was another prophet who said something about making- glad the waste 
places. Arizona,- thirty years ago, was a good place in which to try it. It seems 
strange that men should have chosen to live there then, hoping to find life worth 
while; but for that matter, the whole business of pioneering is something of a mys- 
tery. The people who stay comfortably at home are always wondering what it is 
that makes others’ feet go straying into the wildernesses, for the most part, they 
credit to the wanderers none but the baser motives,—love of bloody adventure, dis- 
content with a law-abidirlg life, or illegitimate desire of one sort or another. Wan- 
derlust, some call it; but even that is only a small part of the truth. When all is 
said, it seems that there may be something in the good old doctrine of foreordi- 
nation,—that men do pretty much what is cut out for them to do, and that it is use- 
less to try to buck Destiny out of the saddle. Every man hears his call, of Go, or 
Stay, and whether he knows it or not, he obeys the word. In the end, all will be 
well, no doubt. Certainly until the last waste acre is gladdened, men will go,and go, and 
go; and when the work of the last pioneer is done, a deadly lassitude will settle 
upon the earth, the lion will lie down with the lamb, and that will be a fit time for 
a big bonfire, to forestall a wretched death through fatty degeneration. 

But it is also ordained that the man may not lift his eyes far above his work, to 
try to see what it all means. Of all the big horde of path-finders, Indian-fighters, 
mule-drivers, and diggers of irrigating ditches, who have made the West, it would 
be hard to persuade one to believe himself a chosen instrument, who must work 
whether he will or no, in order to bring things to pass as they are written. All 
foolishly think that they work because it pleases them. For the life of him, Tobe 
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Drawn by HU. M. Eaton. 
Miller could not have told why he went to Arizona and settled in the lonély valley 
of the San Pedro 


That was thirty years ago, before Crook appeared at Old Camp Grant. The few 


companies of soldiery in that region had an almost hopeless task assigned to them, 
—to police the border, and to preserve the peace between the white settlers and the 
swarming bands of Apaches, over many thousands of square miles. It was not a 
fair country: sand and wind, bleak, lava-strewn mountains and cafions, and dreary 
stretches of cactus-grown plain, the whole held in helpless bondage by pitiless 
sun, and lonely with the utter loneliness of desolation. But somehow the soldiers did 
their work. The story will be written, by and by, and the world will wonder 


Like most of the early settlers in that couritry, Miller meant to make his 
home in the near neighborhood of one of the military posts, so that he might 
be near help in time of need. He had one companion, Billy Hibbard. They 
went to Arizona from Nebraska, by way of the New Mexican trails. They 
had two wagons, drawn by mule-teams, carrying the stuff with which they 
were to make a beginning in the new life. It was not an elaborate outfit; 
the luxuries they carried weighed nothing at all; but they had enough. 
When men are by themselves, fighting hand to hand with big, tough circum- 
stances, luxuries do not coax them. 

They had planned to go on toward Yuma; but when they reached the 
San Pedro country they were stopped. The trip from Nebraska had been 
quite uneventful, so far as exciting adventure was concerned, until the day of 
their entrance to the San Pedro valley. As night drew on, they camped 
near a tiny bit of water, four or five miles above Camp Grant; everything 
was made secure, the mules were picketed near by, and supper was prepared. 
While they were eating, within the cordial circle of the firelight, an Indian 
strayed in from the sheltering darkness and squatted upon the ground. He 
could speak no English, but by the sign-manual he made them understand 
that he wanted to be fed, and they divided what they had. 

“An Apache,” Hibbard said quietly. “I don’t like it.” 

“There's only one of him,”’ Tobe suggested. 

“Mebbe so,” Hibbard answered. “You can’t ever tell, with an Apache, 
how many there is of him.” 

When their guest had eaten, he grew inquisitive, moving about the camp, 
peering curiously under the wagon-covers, seeming to appraise the value of 
what he saw. The two men kept on with their work, until at last the \pache 
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seized a rifle that stood against one of the wagons, and ran swiftly toward 
the enveloping darkness. The watchful Hibbard drew his pistol and fired, 
and the thief fell headlong, not a dozen yards from the camp. 

“Look out!” Hibbard shouted. He dashed a bucket of water upon the 
fire, drenching it, and leaving the camp in darkness. On the instant a rifle 
cracked near by, and three or four arrows went singing past. 

“Drop under the wagons, an’ lay down!” Hibbard commanded, and when 
they lay side by side between the wheels he grasped Miller’s arm. “Wait!” 
he whispered. “Don’t shoot. They'd see the fire, an’ know where we are. 
They won't rush us, likely; there ain’t enough of ’em.” 

Hibbard’s readiness had saved them. The Apache is no coward, but he 
has a mighty respect for the courage of the fighting American, and unless 
numbers give full warrant, will not rush blindly in utter darkness. He 
likes to see what he is doing. The two men lay still, hugging the ground. 
The attacking party was small, as they knew by the scattering missiles ; there 
was but one rifle, which was fired at long intervals. Arrows came oftener, 
but, with nothing to direct their aim, they went wide for the most part. The 
tethered mules were plunging in noisy fright, and they drew a part of the 
fire. Hibbard swore under his breath. 

“If they kill the mules it'll go hard with us,” he whispered. Just then a 
random arrow struck a spoke of the wheel directly before his face, where it 
stuck, quivering, singing viciously. Hibbard was imperturbable. 

“Good shot!” he said. “That wouldn’t happen again in a thousand years. 
It threw dirt in my eyes.” 

They lay so for three hours, making no attempt to reply to the Indians’ 
fire. Their muscles were stiffened and deadened by the close confinement. 
Once, for half an hour, the Apaches ceased their demonstration; but that 
was too simple a ruse to lure an old plainsman. They did nothing but wait. 
They knew by the screams of the mules that they had received hurts, and 
they grew very anxious. 

It was near to midnight when the moon yellowed the east, and the bolder 
parts of the landscape began to show. “Now!” Hibbard whispered. “Keep 
your guns handy. They’ll do something right quick now; they'll either rush 
us, or else pull off.” 

To “pull off” seemed the part of wisdom. The perfect silence in camp 
may have seemed to the Indians ominous; they could not tell what to ex- 
pect. When the moon got above the horizon, there was nothing to be seen 
of the Apaches, and the firing had ceased altogether. But the men cau- 
tiously stayed where they were until dawn. Then they found one of their 
mules dead, and another so badly shot with arrows that it had to be killed. 
That was not a pleasant outlook ; but when Hibbard had canvassed the mat- 
ter in his thoughts, he said sturdily : 

“Well, what of it? Say, Tobe, do you believe in signs? Mebbe it’s 
meant for us to stay here.” He took a moment for consideration. “Why 
not? One place is pretty near as good as another, down here. There’s 
water, an’ grass, an’ timber a-plenty; an’ there’s Camp Grant right close. 
I'd like to stay, just to show them Apaches they can’t bluff us.” 

So there they stayed, and began at once the labor of settlement. That was 
in July. Long before winter they had built a rude cabin, and had broken 
ten acres of ground; and they bought a bunch of sheep, which were 
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pastured upon the wild grasses near by. One day in late November, when 
the first threats of winter were showing in the air and sky, Hibbard stood in 
the cabin doorway, looking out. 

“T don’t know but I’m pretty well satisfied, Tobe,” he said, courageously. 
“Some folks wouldn’t be, I reckon; but then some folks wouldn’t be satis- 
fied anywhere. I’m sorry for that kind ; their life’s pretty much of a hoodoo.” 

Miller came from the cabin and stood beside his partner, letting his glance 
wander over the monotonous landscape, that seemed to be merely an un- 
finished sketch, done in daubs of dull red and yellow. He had not been used 
to such surroundings; he could not grow accustomed to the roughness and 
rawness of it; but Hibbard’s courage was infectious. 

“Yes, | guess it’s all right,” Tobe agreed. “Only I'd like it better if there 
was some folks near us. I’ve always been used to neighbors.” 

Hibbard gave a short laugh. “You'll get over that,” he said. “I was 
up in the Wind River country once eleven months, an’ didn’t see a livin’ 
soul. It done me good, too, because it learnt me to depend on myself.” 

As the weary weeks passed, Miller did his best in the man’s part he had 
chosen; but he was not long in realizing that life had become a business 
wholly serious. He had not had Hibbard’s frontier training, and he knew 
that it would take 
long to wear the 
fine edge from his 
instincts. They 
seemed shut away 
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“She didn’t like your 
looks Billy; you scared 
: her away.” 
—s Drawn by H, M. Eaton. 
4 from every communica- 
= ' tion with the life of the 
te ' world; it might have 
come to a dead stop for all they could see, or hear, or know. 
The very landscape, to its outmost rim, seemed weighed down with its bur- 
den of solitude into a deathlike silence. There is no other part of the 
nation like to that. Miller did his work; there was no temptation to shirk; 
but he was very lonely. Excepting courage, there was not much in com- 
mon between himself and Hibbard; for Hibbard was bigger, ruder, far less 
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sensitive, and with much more of an animal delight in untamed difficulties. 

As the winter settled upon them, their work was less exacting. The care 
of their sheep required no more than one man’s time, and Miller took that 
upon himself, while Hibbard would venture away upon hunting trips over 
the hills. Then began Miller’s real trouble. It is not good for any man, and 
least of all for one susceptible to the terrors of solitude, to be left alone with 
sheep; there is something indescribably maddening in the inane placidity 
of the beasts. Look at the insanity records of the western sheep country. 
As he struggled through the slow days, Miller dully felt something of this. 
One night when he and Hibbard sat before the fireplace he said suddenly :— 

“Billy, I'd give my half that bunch of sheep if I could just look at the 
shadow of a woman.” 

Hibbard tucked the dottle into his pipe with his finger-tip, while his eyes 
were puckered with something like amusement. “Are you partic’lar about 
her color?” he asked lightly; then, as Miller kept silence: “There’s some 
Apache squaws that’s prisoners down to Grant; but mebbe their squatty 
little fat shadders ain’t what you want.” 

“A white woman,” Miller said, ignoring the other’s lightness. “One of 
God’s women. How far do you reckon we are from a real woman?” 

“Tucson, likely,” Billy answered briefly; then he drew off his boots and 
made ready to goto bed. But Miller sat for a long time by the fire, nursing 
his disturbed fancies ; and that was a bad beginning. 

After a few days, Hibbard, who knew that country well, was engaged to 
scout with a small command from the post, on the trail of a party of thieving 
Chiricahuas, and Miller was left alone for three weeks. He had no fear of 
danger from the Indians; but what he suffered otherwise may not be put 
into casual paragraphs. That is a sickness as mortal as any, and yielding to 
no skill of treatment. In the midst of that boundless barrenness, he longed 
for sight of familiar green pastures; and as the hart pants after the water- 
brooks, so his soul ached for the sight of one of his own kind—a familiar 
face. All day and all night this thought was present with him; there was 
nothing to drive it away. When Hibbard returned it was sunlit noon; but 
the unattended sheep were straying bevond the power of the frantic dogs, 
and Miller sat upon the ground beside the cabin door, his legs outstretched, 
his hands gripping idly at the sand. 

“What the devil!” Hibbard cried. “What’s the matter with you, Tobe? 
Sick?” 

Miller stared uncomprehendingly, then broke into foolish laughter. “She 
didn’t like your looks, Billy ; you scared her away.” 

“Scared who away?” Hibbard asked. 

“Why, that girl. She’s been a mighty comfort to me, Billy. I’m going 
to marry her in the spring. She says she’s a half-sister to Joan of Arc; but 
that’s nonsense, you know.” 

Without a word, Hibbard went into the cabin and prepared a hearty meal. 
He compelled Miller to eat, and to drink a pint of strong black coffee. 
which served to bring him out of his ecstatic madness into a dejected 
sanity. He sat for a long time with his disheveled head held in his shaking 
hands, and seemed beset by a morbid terror. 

“It can’t last long, thank God!” he said over and over again. 
Billy! Think of a man going like this! 


“But, 
I’ve never been afraid of dving; 
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but I've always thought I'd be allowed to die some sort of a man’s death. 
And then think of me sitting here like this, and feeling my brain rotting in 
my head. I wish to God those Apaches had got me!" 

Hibbard’s mind was of that hardy, stolid sort that has little communica- 
tion with suffering save along the nerves of sensation. To him, Miller's 
ailment seemed no more serious than the vagary of a nervous child 

“Oh, brace up!” he said heartily. “You're all right; you're not the kind 
of man to be scared by bugaboos. This is the first of March, an’ pretty soon 
we'll begin our spring work. That'll straighten you out, all right.” 

But long after they were rolled in their blankets and their fire was dead 
upon the hearth, Miller lay awake, staring into the darkness, quaking with 
dread of the things he saw there. He rolled over near to Hibbard, who 
was sleeping soundly, and snoring; and he got a little comfort from con- 
tact with that big, rugged body. Strangely enough, he did not once dream 
of going away. That is the rule with men who have been cast for hard 
parts; they do not often think seriously of shirking. Miller's thought 
tended not toward escape, but toward making use of what strength he could 
command. It did not occur to him to question or accuse either heaven or 
hell. He was a good deal of a man. 

Circumstances brought no particular relief. Hibbard remained at home 
after that, trying to help; but Miller had stumbled so near to the verge of 
madness that every day he seemed to tremble with the fright of it. He could 
not sleep, and he would keep Hibbard awake to listen to his broodings. 
“A man’s death” was a thought that haunted him, as he felt himself weaken- 
ing under the constant strain. Once, in his extreme, he got whiskey, and 
drank himself into a frenzied courage; but, for some reason, he did not try 
it a second time. 

Salvation came, after all. Throughout the winter all that wide, wild 
region had been tormented by various bands of Apaches, who were stealing, 
burning and murdering as chance offered. They were not then confined to 
reservations, and from their almost impenetrable retreats in the nearby moun- 
tains and cafions little parties would descend by night upon the homes of 
fated settlers, and there work their bloody will. The soldiers at the post were 
far too few to forestall these attacks ; all they might do was to set out in fear- 
less but almost hopeless pursuit of the marauders, after they had made good 
their escape and were safe hidden in their lairs. All this was an old story, 
long before the spring, but in early April there occurred an outrage that 
+ brought the soldiers and settlers together in an expedition that was to run 

the savages down and punish them according to their deserts. 

Hibbard, whose instincts were all for conflict, glowed with excitement, 
and Miller was like a child that is near to the enjoyment of a delayed pleas- : 
ure. Hibbard saw, and laughed. 

“Why, you blood-sucker! What’s made you get so fierce all of a sudden?” 

Miller echoed the laugh, with interest. His shoulders were squared and 
his chin held high; but he was not in a talkative mood. 

“I’m going to be saved, Billy,” he said simply. 

Besides the volunteer squad of settlers, there were two troops of cavalry 
in the party; and there was also a pack-train that carried ammunition and 
scant campaign rations. It was a desperate undertaking, so far as hope 
for results were concerned; it would have been fruitless save for the work 
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of the Apache scouts attached to the cavalry. None but an Apache could 
have found and followed that trail. Hibbard had seen much of such work, 
but he was filled with fresh delight as he looked on at the unerring behavior 
of those human bloodhounds. 

The trail led through the depths of the Santa Catalina Cafion, and into 
the chaotic wilderness of rock beyond. Despite the difficulties, it was fol- 
lowed straight to its end. The scouts in the advance came back one morn- 
ing and reported that the Apaches were in camp two or three miles ahead, 
wholly unsuspicious of the approach of an enemy. An immediate attack 
was ordered, and the command crept forward, under guidance of the scouts, 
leaving the pack-train behind. 

But they found the Apaches camped in a secure place, at the base of a 
long, bare slope of ragged rock, where a rushing attack was out of the ques- 
tion ; for they could not get nearer than four hundred yards without exposing 
themselves to full view in scrambling down the uncertain slope. That 
would have meant a useless sacrifice of life. The other side offered a better 
approach, but in order to reach it they must have gone around the head of 
the cafion, a march of thirty miles, the scouts declared. There was nothing 
for it but to make the attack with rifles at a quarter-mile range. 

The story of the fight does not much matter. After the first shock of sur- 
prise, the Apaches scattered at once amongst the strewn boulders; and after 
that adroitnessof eyeand steadinessof nerve played the chief part. When both 
sides had settled to their work, no man dared expose himself for a moment, 
for the rifles were quick and sure. The duel ran for six hours, and three or 
four of the whites had received wounds, among them Hibbard, who had a 
bullet through the thick of his shoulder. None was mortally hurt; but as 
the hours passed and the pain of the wounds increased, the sufferers had a 
fierce and constant longing for water. The canteens of the command had 
been emptied long before. But water lay in full view at the foot of the slope, 
where springs had emptied their treasure into a chain of deep, still pools, 
the farthest at five hundred yards’ distance from the Apache camp. 

Miller did not betray his purpose ; no one of the command knew when or 
how he got away. “Look there! Who’s that down yonder?” Far down 
the cafion they could see the figure of a man, who was sliding and leaping 
from rock to rock, getting momentary shelter where he could, then exposing 
himself with reckless abandon when no shelter lay directly in his way. It 
was a foolhardy trial, but the watchers cheered wildly for its courage, while 
they groaned at its folly. The hidden Apaches had seen, of course, and 
their rifles were turned that way. Once or twice Miller stumbled and fell ; 
but he reached the lowest pool at last, and they saw him stoop and fill the 
canteens he carried and then begin the ascent. 

It was slower work getting back—painfully slow toward the last, so that 
they guessed he had been hit; but he kept on, walking, stumbling, crawling 
on hands and knees, but getting on without a pause. A dozen of the men had 
gone to meet him, under cover of the ridge ; but there was no aid they could 
give him, though they dragged him out of range of the deadly rifles. He 
still clung to his precious canteens, but he was pitifully shattered. His 
throat was choked with blood, so that he could not speak ; there was noth- 
ing he could do but to die where he lay. 

And so it happened that he had his wish, after all, for a man’s death. 
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arth, McCulloch Williams. 


JHE black settlement is gregarious in everything—its work, its 
play, its religion, even its thrift. A rustle of the liveliest satis- 
faction went through last Sunday’s congregation, when Une 

Caleb gave out after service that upon the next Saturday, Brer 
Ww esley Mason would give a barbecue at the Boiling Spring “fer 
his own sef.” Notwithstanding Brer Wesley is not popular, he is shrewdly 
given to shirking work, withal somewhat of a misanthrope. But since 
wheat harvest is past, and threshing well under way, the settlement has 
money in its pockets, which simply burns to be spent. 

It cannot be better spent than for barbecue—barbecue dear alike to white 
palates and black ones. Brer Wesley has bought a dozen fat lambs and 
pigs, and turned them over to Unc Spring, the prince of barbecuers, to be 
slaughtered scientifically overnight, their flesh cooled, then at midnight laid 
upon clean sticks over a trench full of hard-wood coals. There it has 
roasted for twelve hours, carefully watched and tended, until it is crisply 
tender, and full of pungent aroma. And now at the very last it is plenti- 
fully bedaubed with a rich peppery sauce, whose exact composition is Une 
Spring’s most cherished secret. ’ 

The bread matches the meat. That is only another way of saying Mammy 
Nance, Wesley’s mother, has made it. Nobody else can make such beaten 
biscuit, light bread, and hoe-cake. She clings to ovens, skillets and the 
open fireplace. “You couldn’t chase me wid one er dam dar cook-stoves!” 
she declares, setting her fat arms akimbo upon cushiony hips. “Look ter 
me lek dee wus made fer po’ white trash—dat sort whar woont wu’k case 
dee ‘feared dee git sunburnt. Quality whi’-fokes raised me—dee did. Dee 
war’n't ‘feared er nuffin—neider wu’k ner de debbil.” 

To emphasize the “quality” of her white-folks, Mammy keeps their name 
in place of taking that of her husband’s late master. “Dam Masons, dee 
wus fa’ar ter middlin’,” she says; “but sho-oo tukkey, don’t you name um 
‘side er de Dabneys! I ’us born Dabney, an’ I’m gwine die Dabney, don’t 
keer whut dat dar fool Wes-boy kin say.” 

Naturally, she keeps in close touch with such of her white folks as live 
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round about. Thus it comes to pass that the counter over which she is to 
sell her son’s wares glistens with ample folds of damask, the beaten biscuit 
heap a cut-glass bowl, which is a Dabney heirloom, and those big flowered 
dishes of real china stand ready for the savory meat. The family feeling is 
reciprocal. Real “quality white folks” of this generation will never outgrow 
a certain loving pride in the well-being of their ex-slaves. 

Mammy Nance came in a little after daylight. Until dark she will 
be the only woman on the barbecue ground. Settlement manners are as 
rigid as settlement morals are elastic. A young woman is but slightly dis- 
credited by a few fatherless small children, yet would lose caste irredeem- 
ably by coming to such a gathering before the conventional hour. Men, 
black and white, straggle in as early as ten o'clock, though they know it will 
be one at least before the meat comes from the pit. 

When at last it does come, the dishes empty as by magic. Whatever 
the complexion, each man has a noble appetite. Two biscuits with a hand’s- 
breadth of barbecue between cost but a dime; for a quarter you may eat 
as long as you can swallow. For the most part the white men ignore 
schedule prices, and fling jingling dollars and half-dollars into the cracked 
blue-flowered pitcher that serves as a till. They are, in the main, land- 
owning neighbors, who have come partly to eat barbecue, but more to show 
good-will, and help along Brer Wesley’s profits. 

Before sundown the white moiety melts away. As dusk falls the young 
blacks begin to prink and prank, and none too soon. Along road and foot- 
path comes the sound of many singing voices—women’s voices, sweet and 
strong, though high-pitched and sometimes out of key. The singers, gath- 
ered in knots, nearly all carry lanterns. The young moon will be down long 
ere the barbecue breaks up; then, too, the wood-paths and the barbecue 
ground in the shade of thick trees lie already in black darkness. 

Against the darkness the nodding lantern lights show as giant glow- 
worms. Half the lantern-bearers have frocks kilted to the knee, thus 
revealing stiff white petticoats, betucked and befrilled. A few heads are 
gorgeous in store hats, but the most part have only fresh flowers stuck 
frivolously in cushiony masses of crinkly hair. To unwrap, comb, part it, 
and shape some sort of knot behind, has been the work of half the after- 
noon. All the young women have smeared their cheeks with purple-red 
poke-berry juice, which shows as bluish bloom upon the copper-bronze of 
the skin. Few are of thé dead-black Guinea type; fewer still own a Cau- 
casian admixture; yet their complexions run the whole gamut of browns 
and browny-yellows. The red juice shows upon even the Guinea face—a 
weird and ghastly showing—as though the cuticle had become so attenu- 
ated you could see flesh and blood through it. 

Martena has no need to be of the painted ladies. Nature set a dash of 
scarlet beneath the bronze of her cheek. Tall, lithe, beautifully rounded, 
with the poise of a princess, she has eyes of black velvet, in a half Egyptian 
face. It lacks the African flat nose and receding forehead. The contour is 
almost a pure oval, the lips full, the chin cleanly molded. It melts into a 
long, round throat, which in turn loses itself magnificently in a pair of fault- 
less shoulders. In front her gown comes modestly low. Around her neck, 
swathing it almost to the chin, she has wound yard upon yard of strung 
flowers—waxen-pink balsam flowers. She has stuck other pink balsams 
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lawlessly all about her halo of crisp hair. In dress, as in all else, Martena 
pleases herself—needless to add, to the scandal of the settlement. 

As she comes within the circle of counter-lights, Bill Green, at Mammy’s 
elbow, throws up his hands, saying: ‘Who-ee! My soul! I lay right 
now, dat gal gwine run some feller plumb ’stracted ‘fore dis night’s done.” 

Mammy nods energetically. “I gut no time wid dat gal, an’ her cu’yus 
ways,’ she says. ‘Dee not nebber gwine fetch her ter no good luck. Uster 

be she would mind her mammy, an’ 
her mistis li'll bit. Now dee is bofe 
done daid, she woon’t listen at nare 
wu'd from nobody i 

“Looky yon-der!” Sally Ann Morris 
breaks in. “Actially, there is Brer 
Willis Nixon with—’pon my life, Sis 
Sue ‘long with him! Howdy, Sis 
Sue! Howdy! Howdy! It shorely 
is good fer the sore eyes—seein’ you 
at a barbecue without any baby.” 

“T did hate ter leave dam twins 
—<dee is so cunnin’,” Sue says, 
ishaking hands all round. To 
look at her you would never 
judge her to be the root of Brer 
Wesley’s misanthropy, she is so 
small and black and meek-look- 
ing, with the flattest of noses and 
drooping thick lips. But at sight 
of her Wesley turns an ashen 
dusk ; further, he has not spoken 
civilly to any young woman since 
Sue married Willis Nixon five 
years ago. ° 

Notwithstanding, Mammy 
Nance greets her warmly. From 
the beginning she has said: ‘Po’ 
li’ll Sue! De chile couldn’ he'’p 
ae hersef. Dat dar Willis do sho’ly 

cya’y conjure fer wimmens. Dat 
‘UNC CALEB GAVE OUT AFTER SERVICE—THAT fow-come he done whut he did— 


BRER WESLEY MASON WOULD HAVE A BARBE ’ 
CUE AT THE BOILING SPRinc.”” ma’y two, one atter de odder, bofe 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. wid house an’ lan’, an’ widders 
ole ernough ter be his mammy. Den when he had done buried dem, he 
pounce down on Sue. I does bleebe dat dar owdacious nigger mought eben 
ma’y me—ef once he took’n tuck de notion.” 

Willis himself does not suggest occult fascination, nor in fact seem to 
need it. He is not over-tall, but perfectly made, and magnificently muscled, 
with a rich voice and the gayest hearty manner. Men and women swarm 
after him as he passes, clutching at both his hands. The lanterns have been 
swung to low-hanging boughs, so their smoky glimmers may half light 
the ground. Somehow Martena has loitered unaccountably with hers, 
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She is making to fasten her particular glow-worm to an obstinate bough. 
She stands tiptoe, her arms high, the light falling fitfully upon her white 
frock, her scarlet sash, the flowery column that is her throat. Willis 
springs to her side, and snatches down her arm, saying :— 

“O, Miss ’Teena, let er man do dat fer you!” 

“Man! Whut man?” she asks, looking derisively down at him. She 
stands a half-head taller than he. 

Willis laughs aloud. ‘The man that can hold you, high er low,” he says, 
lifting her till her head touches the elusive bough. “Put yo’ lantern whar 
you pleases, honey! I'll sho’ly be here ter he’p you git it down.” 

Martena surges out of his arms, clenches her fist, and sends him sprawling. 
Nobody laughs louder or more merrily than Sue over her husband’s mis- 
chance. But Bill Green says in Mammy’s ear, nodding sagely toward Wil- 
lis and Martena: “You tell Sis Sue ter go on home wid me an’ my folks; 
ef she don’t, dam dar babies ‘Il cry er long time. She cain’t go home by 
hersef, an’ dis night, you hear my racket, Brer Willis is er gwine home—wid 
som’body else.” 

II. 

Three weeks later Mammy takes to her Miss Ma’y—young Mrs. Alston, 
born Dabney—a great budget of settlement gossip. ‘Dat dar Martena, she 
ain’t ’stonished me one bit!”” Mammy begins. “I been knowin’ all de time, 
she des bound ter be diff’unt frum all de res’. But, honey, hit sho’ wus er 
sight, de way heads turnt in dat dar chu’ch-meetin’ Sunday atter Wes hilt 
dat bobbycue, when she marched in, her haid high as eber, arm in arm wid 
Brer Willis, same as dee wus ma’ied. Folks couldn’ listen at Une Caleb— 
dee wus too busy lookin’. You know "Teena, she ain't nebber let nobody 
else mo’n pass de time er day wid ’er. One deacon tried to court her, an’ 
she up an’ th’owed water on ’im; an’ dat dar strange preacher, whar come 
las’ fall, she knocked spang off’n de foot-lawg when he say ma’y. But sho’s 
you lib, dar she is now, wid all her plunder—buroach, bedstid, cook-stove, 
rockin’-cheers, dishes, an’ her mammy’s big chis’—in dat t’urrer pen ob 
Willis’s house. He gut de house f’um de las’ ole wife—nebber would a-been 
no two pens ef he had ter build um. Dee tells me, fust off, he bragged on 
his luck—habin’ er wife in each eend. I spec he done stop dat now—’Teena 
ain’t lost none er dam cu’yus ways.” 

“What has she done to him?” Miss Ma’y asks, smiling. 

Mammy chuckles. “Beat him!” she says in a stage whisper. ‘Dis how- 
come hit happen. She won’t eat wid him an’ Sue; keeps all ter hersef. 
But when Sue gut sick two days atter she went dar, "Teena say she'll git 
breakfus fer ’er. Well, sho’s you’se er white lady, she couldn’t find nuffin 
but li’ll bit er meal ter cook, so she ups an’ feeds Sue an’ de babies on her 
own vittles. She expicioned how hit wus—Willis can wu’k good as any- 
body, but sence he had took up wid "Teena he ain’t done nuffin much but set 
an’ laugh an’ aggravate Sue "bout gittin’ ernudder wife so much better’n her. 
*Teena cotched him out in de passage ’tweenst dam two pens, an’ axed him: 
‘Why ain’t you gone ter yo’ wu’k?’ ‘Case I rudder stay here an’ look at 
you wu’k.’ Willis say back right impedent. Den ’Teena, she took him side 
de haid wid her fis’, an’ tole him he wus de no ’countest nigger in de settle- 
ment, but he gut ter stir his stumps an’ take keer er Sue, else she'll know de 
reason why. He tried ter gib her some mo’ slack jaw, but she lit in wid 
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bofe hands; dee had it 
fa’ar fis’-an’-skull all ober 
dat yard tell she made him 
holler. Den she says, ‘I'll 
kill you less’'n you mind 














me—good.’ Dats whut 
he been doin’ eber since— 
she’s got him ober ter 
Mason’s right now, cuttin’ 
cawn. But he ain't 
gwine tetch de money. 
*Teena takes all dat, an’ 
spen’s hit fer Sue an’ 


de chilluns. Dee tell 
me Sue says she cried 
ter see “Teena come 
dar, but she'd cry heap 
harder now ter see her 
go ’way.” 
IIT. 

Throughout fall and 

winter, chuckling in 


unctuous = _ gle over 
Willis’s subjugation, 
the settlement has 
watched Martena 
change things round 
about her for the bet- 


ter. The two cabins 

have been white- 

‘‘ SHE TOOK HIM SIDE DE HAID WID HER FIS , AN’ TOLE HIM washed, their chimneys 
HE WUS DE NO 'COUNTEST NIGGER IN DE SETTLEMENT.” righted, the yard trimly 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. fenced, and the make- 


shift corn-crib replaced by one stout and fire-new. In the shed-stable_be- 
side the crib a sleek mule stands. Martena bought it, agreeing to do the 
Mason washing a year for it, though she hates the sight of suds and tubs. 
By training, laundress, cook and needlewoman, she instinctively throws 
back to some queenly Amazon whose heart was in war and in the chase. 
She can chop, hew or maul with the best man in the settlement ; plough, hoe, 
rive timber and ride the wildest colt, once he is bitted and girthed 

She has worked, and made Willis work, all the odd time of the winter 
in clearing a new ground. Though the big trees had been felled for fire- 
wood, all the clearing proper had to be done. It has been thoroughly done. 
Now in mid-March the narrow stretch lies ready for the coulter. At one 
end it has been broadened to include a gravelly knoll. The knoll is an ideal 
barn-site ; hence the hundred logs with hewn faces and accurately squared 
ends that lie about the face of it. 

Rock pillars for the barn are already in place.. Martena helped to set 
them—as she did most other things which make possible the barn raising. 
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All the settlement’s good men have come to it gladly, bent on making it a 
famous frolic. If few women come along with them the fact is due, not to 
domestic complications in the household, but to another of the settlement 
conventions. Mammy Nance voices it thus: “Raisin’s ain’t no place fer 
wimmens—’ceptin’ hit is dest ernough ter wait on de men folks.” Mammy 
heads the self-elected few who come early, lay aside their shawls and set their 
hands at whatever they find to do. 

Martena did so much yesterday that is no great amount. Sue sits at the 
fireside, a twin on each arm, chirping to them between smiles and greetings 
to all comers. Now and again she nods proudly toward the long table in 
the passage, where all Martena’s dishes make a fine show above her very 
best white tablecloth. Life is in these days somewhat a fairy tale to Sue— 
she is neither beaten nor neglected; she has almost forgotten how it feels 
to go to sleep hungry. 

It is all Martena’s work—Martena whose ways are more than ever curious. 
As she herself considers Sue,so she enforces consideration from the mastered 
Willis. He is mastered, even more completely than she herself is mastered. 
She goes with 
him everywhere 
—to church, the 
festivals, even 
the corn-shuck- 
ings and_ the 
log - rollings. 
Everywhere she 
rules him with 
a hand of iron. 
He has been as 
noted for gal- 
lantries as she 
for austere vir- 
tue; now he 
may not do 
more tha 
glance vagrantly 
at another wo- 
man,—his_ wife 
alwaysexcepted. 
More than once 
he has turned 
restive. Each 
time Martena 
has soundly 
cuffed him into 
a better frame of 
spirit. 

Today he is a 
wild man—so 
wild it is riskyto 
work with him. 





‘* DAT DAR 'TEENA IS ER CAUTION, * * ® wHEDDER YO’ TAKES HER 
COMIN’ ER GWINE.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunicald., 
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Heavy logs which must go to a height need care in the handling. These logs 
are shot up steeply-inclined planes by means of clumsy wooden forks, manned 
by crews of three or four. When a log gets to the top, the corner-man, 
snug inside the growing wall, catches it with a handspike and settles it in its 
appointed hewn shoulder. He runs no risk whatever ; danger lies among the 
men at the forks. Yet so strenuous is the rivalry of strength, often prudence 
is thrown to the winds. Especially in the crew which Willis captains. The 
twentieth round—the last except the plates—is going up with a rush. Wil- 
lis and his followers are wild to have their log in place before its fellow oppo- 
site has more than left the ground. They are a fork and crew short—there 
should be one in the middle as well as at either end. All the more glory, 
then, if they win with such a handicap. All are half-stripped, with arms bare 
to the shoulder. Nearly every wrist is banded with thongs of soft leather. 
It gives slowly, slowly, as the muscles underneath grow steely, and stand in 
cords above the skin. You can trace the cords clearly into the mass of the 
shoulder, and catch the regurgitant surge in neck and chest. Heaving, 
straining, they send the log upward. One minute more and victory is won 
— if only the forks are staunch. 

One is not staunch. The prongs crash apart, the log leaps out and back- 
ward as though electrically endowed with life, and intent to avenge all its 
slaughtered sylvan fellows. There is a wild crying out, men tumbling this 
way and that; a thunderous striking on earth, then a massy rebound. In 
the rebound the log leaps toward Wesley Mason. Willis springs, catches, 
hugs it tight, staggers, sways, falls prone, with the great timber crushing in 
his chest. 

“W-i-l-l-i-s! Come to din-n-er!” Martena calls, her voice thin and sweet 
across the sunlit air. Then she runs swiftly forward, warned by the con- 
fused groaning, the sudden gathering. Willis’s eyes are glazing as she 
reaches him, and kneels at his side. They have lifted off the log, but she 
understands. Bareheaded, every man looks down into the face where death 
has frozen the very seeming of life. Martena wipes the beaded brow, 
silently, but with a question in her eyes that Unc Caleb answers. 

“No—hit nebber hu’t much,’ he says. “Hit tooked him right ’crost de 
ha’ht—an’ bruk it. Dee wus des two breffs arter—an’ one wu'd. Yes. he 
says yo name, Martena—at de ve’y las’.” : 

Other eyes turn away as he says it. Unc Caleb is known to be a merciful 
man, even to the chiefest of sinners. 


IV. 


Church-meeting is held every Saturday afternoon, but only the most 
devout come to it, save when it is noised abroad that some unusual matter 
is to be brought before it. It takes cognizance of many things—matters of 
faith and discipline, as well as church temporalities. Beyond all that, it is 
a prime exchange for gossip. Half the church members at least lived outside 
the settlement, upon the plantations and farmsteads lying round about. As 
a consequence, whatever befalls blacks or whites within a radius of ten miles 
is apt to be told there,—and relished the more that it is told under breath. 

Notwithstanding, there is more than a tang of piety in the longdrawn 
quavering chorus that stirs the new leafage of the oaks upon this mild May 
afternoon. The subtle fragrance of May rain lingers in woods and pastures. 
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Fresh-ploughed land likewise exhales it, to mingle delectably with the 
breath of honeysuckle so riotously a-blow in the big, old-fashioned plan- 
tation gardens. 

In a world so fair all should be peace and the healing of bruised spirits. 
But there is no peace, only wrath and threatening in many of the faces look- 
ing up to the pulpit. There is not a vacant seat. One crowded bench nods 
sighing to its fellow opposite, then falls to heavy groaning. Men and 
women sit rigidly apart either side the single aisle. Upon the transverse 
benches—the Amen corners—members notable for liberal piety have ac- 
quired pre-emption rights. 

Martena is of the Amen corner—one of its chief singers, and a shouter of 
peculiar renown. Nothing in her walk and way of life is held to have 
brought scandal upon the faith. But let no carper set down either herself 
or her people as dead in trespasses and sins. Theirs is not immorality, ugly 
and naked, but the unmorality of a race still very close to the primal mould. 
Her spiritual peers have not frowned. The rather they have lauded her. 
3rer Willis, in the church since he was ten, was so spiritually quickened 
by her influence, he would have been made a deacon but for his untimely 
taking off. That was Martena’s work. She was ambitious for him as she 
had never been ambitious for herself. The most callous felt a thrill to see 
her walking upright and dry-eyed, her arms about the sobbing Sue, behind 
Willis’s coffin to the edge of his open grave. 

“Bless yo’ heart, honey! dat gal nebber shout—not nare single, teeny li’ll 
shout,” Mammy said, telling it over to Miss Ma’y. “Nobody couldn't 
a-made me bleebe dat, ’ceptin’ I had seed hit my own sef. Dat dar “Teena 
is er caution, an’ no mistake, whedder you takes her comin’ er gwine. 
Yes’m—she’s een-about de top-knot ’mongst all dam dar shouters. We 
wus sho’, me an’ Sis Peggy Gyarnett, hit gwine take three-fo’ ter hold her 
at dat dar buryin’ ; but, shucks! she nebber so much as bat her eye—not eben 
when Ma’y Wray an’ Sis Dolly Johnson, whar she do p’intedly ’spises, turnt 
desefs loose, an’ shout, an’ ra’ar, an’ ta’ar, all ober dat grabe-yard. No’m; 
’Teena an’ Sue, dee ain’t put on no mo’nin yit ; but dee gut time er plenty— 
de fun’ul ain’t gwine be tended tell ‘long in August. *Teena she done gone 
ter wu’k ter buy it. She gwine stay dar an’ take de crap th’oo des de same. 
Hit sho’ly is er pity fer Brer Willis ter be cut down dat way, like er cum- 
brance ob de ground; but ef he wus ter be tooken so, hit’s metty ‘lucky 
fer Sue an’ dam chilluns he had took up wid ’Teena.” 

This in late March. In May, Mammy’s face is the most wrathful of all. 

Sut she does not edge away from Martena, sitting at her elbow. Instead, 
she turns to glare at Sue, shrinking and shaken, upon the very backmost 
bench. Just outside the door Wesley hovers, his misanthropy clean gone. 
He tries to sigh and moan, but grins sheepish delight as a latecomer chucks 
him violently in the ribs. Presently he sits down upon a stump, which per- 
mits sight of Sue, and makes a pretense of reading his pocket testament. 

After the opening prayer, Unc Caleb stands up, his brow deeply 
wrinkled. Before he can speak, Mammy cries in a high keening voice :— 

“Breddren! Sistren! Ba’ar ter ba’ar wid me! You all knows who I 
is! You all knows how I been fotcht up wid quality whi’-fokes! You all 
done seed how I try ter raise dat dar Wes-boy de ve’y same way—wid man- 
ners an’ principles! Bless God, what done come on hit? Look at dat dar 
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‘* LISTEN AT ME, ALL YO’ CHU’CH-MEETIN’ FOLKS!” 


Draien by Charles, Grunwald, 


low-down nigger out dar ’hine you! Dat dar Sue! She—er sister in de 
chu’ch—er widder, wid li’ll chilluns ub her own—she is done took an’ 
*swaded dat dar fool-boy ter ma’y her! Her! Wid her husband’s funul 
not tended, an’ nare rag er mo’nin’ wored fer him! Deal wid her! Deal 
wid her hard! Man ner boy cain’t hep hese’f when widder-’ooman git atter 
him! You all knows dat well. Dat fool-boy is all my ’pendance. I gut ter 
lib wid him whedder er no, when I gits too ole ter wu’k. An’ how is I 
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gwine ’spect myse’f, er hab anybody ’spect me, libbin wid ooman dat act so 
onnery?” 

At the last shrieking word, Sue crouches lower, sobbing aloud. Unc 
Caleb shakes his head, saying slowly: “Pity! Pity!’ A dozen members 
are up, each eager to make the motion that shall insure Sue’s punishment. 
They are in nowise hypocrites ; she has outraged proprieties which stand to 
them for moralities. Suddenly Martena’s voice, cool, insistent, compelling, 
cuts through the hubbub. She is standing upon a bench to say over all 
heads :— 

“Listen at me, all you chu’ch-meetin’ folks! I’m all the one that knows 
the straight er this. I hear you sayin’, ‘Set her back! Set Sis Sue back, 
‘hine all the lowest an’ the wussest in the chu’ch!’ You sha’n’t doit! You 
kin set me back instid o’ her, fer it’s all my doin’. Nobody but me could 
a-made her—do whut she done, before—” a sudden hardness in the words— 
“before she had—done whut’s right by—him that’s gone. She’s a poor, 
lost, lonesome thing ; she must have—som’body ter ’pend on—an’—an’ Brer 
Wesley, he’s been lovin’ her all his life. Top er that, the crop needed er 
man’s work. I says ter Sue: ‘Whut’s the use ter hire? Marryin’s a heap 
cheaper.’ She done it, but I’m the cause. Sis Sue, you come here! Right 
up in my place. I stands fer whut I done—now an’ always.” 

Amid a breathless hush, Sue creeps up beside her, a little huddled, 
crumpled, tearful figure, withal radiant. If only the vote could be taken 
now, both would go scot-free. But discipline prevails. Routine is inex- 
orable, especially when it blunders. It takes Unc Caleb half an hour to 
straighten things. Dry-eyed, with a burning choke in her throat, Martena 
listens, as one after another says, with a hard breath: “Set her back! Set 
her back!” 

“Set her back fer how long?” Unc Caleb asks; ostensibly of the assembly, 
really of Mammy Nance. Mammy has an Indian strain. Her wrath, 
though kindled by the breach of convention, is the livelier for her old grudge 
against Martena. 

“Set her back untwel after we has tended po’ Brer Willis’s funul,” she be- 
gins primly ; then lapsing into common speech: “An’ gin de nigger mo’nin 
lek whut er man oughter hab. He chilluns is sorter my gran’chilluns now; 
I’m not gwine leabe hit so folks kin fling up ter dem, dee daddy didn’t had 
no mo’n er dawg-funul.. Hit’s gut ter be er funul right—you see ter dat, 
Brer Caleb. Git de bes’ three preachers roun’ yere, an’ tell um de funul is 
bound ter las’ all day.” 

“Kin Martena tend hit?” Une Caleb asks doubtfully. Mammy sniffs: 
“Who gwine hender ’er? Cose she come. But she cain’t set wid de high 
sisters, she cain’t sing, she cain’t shout, she cain’t eben hold dem whar does 
shout! Sistren, ain’t dat whut hit means ter be sot back?” 

“Yes, Lawd! Trufe, bress Gawd! Amen! Amen!” came in chorus on 
every side. 

Martena listens, still with her head high. At last she walks away, paus- 
ing at the door to shake the dust from her feet. The fearful look on, gasp- 
ing; they are sure it means conjure work. Mammy smiles proudly and 
turns away, but deep down her heart repents of victory. Victor and van- 
quished own much the same fiber. She has the sympathy of comprehension 
for this, at least, of Martena’s curious ways. 
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THE MUTINY ON THE “SOMERS.” 


By Joun R. SPEARS, AUTHOR OF A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN Navy, Etc. 


Being the true story of the famous mutiny when the son of the Secretary of War and 
his principal confederates were hung at the yardarm as a wholesome example 
to the crew of a United States Brig of War. 

HE United States brig-of-war Somers, the scene of one of 
the most remarkable mutinies known to the history of 
the sea, was in herself a vessel to interest every kind of 
sailorman. She was built in New York in 1842, at a 
cost of $37,650. In general dimensions of hull she was 
but 105 feet long over all, 25 feet 7 inches wide and I! 

feet deep. She was only eight feet longer and eight feet wider than an 

ordinary Erie canal boat; but she had two masts, one of which towered 120 

feet above the deck and the other 130, and these masts carried yards up to 

royals, with studding-sail booms on all of them. She carried such a cloud 
of canvas, in fact, that only the largest of yachts of all the vessels afloat in 
these days can boast of a similar spread. She measured 259 tons, but was 
so sharp in model that she could have carried only 120 cargo, had_she 
been a merchantman. In short, here was one of the handsomest, swiftest 
and most efficient little cruisers known to the world in her day, a cruiser 
that had but one fault, and what that was shall appear further on 
Commander Alexander Slidell Mackenzie (a New York man, by the way, 
and a relative of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry) was ordered to fit her 
out for a run to the coast of Africa, but his pleasure in the new command 
was greatly modified by finding among his young officers Midshipman 

Philip Spencer, son of John C. Spencer, who was then Secretary of War, 

under President John Tyler. Midshipman Spencer, while attached to the 

frigate Potomac, on the South American station, had gone ashore at Rio 

Janeiro, filled himself with liquor, and acted in other ways so disgracefully, 

that he had been compelled to resign to escape dismissal. He was afterwards 

reinstated, however, through his father’s influence, and here he was. Mac- 
kenzie, wishing to avoid such an influence over a crew of apprentices, tried 
to have him transferred, but failed. 
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Accordingly, on September 13, 1842, the Somers sailed from New York 
harbor, with a crew numbering 120 souls, of whom seventy-four were ap- 
prentices, rated as boys, six were landsmen, nine were ordinary seamen, 
four were full seamen, eight were petty officers, seven were steerage officers 
(including Mr. Spencer) and four were in the wardroom, including the lieu- 
tenants, surgeon and purser. The wardroom officers were Lieut. Guest 
Gansevoort, Passed Assistant Surgeon R. W. Leecock, Purser H. M. Heis- 
kell, and Acting Master M. C. Perry. Among the men who swung their 
hammocks on the berth deck were Boatswain’s Mate Samuel Cromwell 
and Seaman Elisha Small. 

On the voyage out it was noted by all hands that Midshipman Spencer 
had very little to say to any of the ship’s officers, but spent a large part of 
his spare time with the men, his especial favorites being Cromwell, the 
boatswain’s mate, and Seaman Small. To these men he gave considerable 
presents of money and liberal quantities of cigars. Some of the appren- 
tices, who were unusually large and strong for their ages, were. also fa- 
vored with quantities of tobacco, although the captain had forbidden them 
the use of it. 

After leaving the Madeiras, everybody seemed to lag when an order was 
given, and sounds of grumbling became frequent. Boatswain’s Mate Crom- 
well, who had been noticeably harsh in his treatment of the youngsters there- 
tofore, now became exceedingly kind to them, and was even seen frolicking 
with some of them. 

Through a trick of the cook a double allowance of brandy had been 
brought on board. Midshipman Spencer drew as much of it as he could, 
and was drunk on two occasions. He also gave drinks of it to his friends 
among the men, and increased his gifts of tobacco to them. Naturally, 
he was derelict in his duty on deck, but he was reproved very little for his 
misdeeds. The captain explained afterwards that he did not reprove 
Spencer because he thought it would do no good to the young man, who, in 
Mackenzie’s view, was incorrigible. 

Nevertheless, no one looked upon Spencer’s doings as anything more than 
disagreeable events, while the conduct of the crew, though extremely annoy- 
ing at times, was looked upon as a natural outgrowth of the association of 
a lot of tough boys, for apprentices in those days (decidedly not in these) 
were commonly young rascals who had been sent to sea because no one 
ashore could control them. 

So the brig reached the coast of Africa, delivered some despatches to the 
commanding officer there, headed away for home by the way of St. Thomas, 
in the West Indies, and then, on November 25th, the secret of the trouble 
among the men came out. 

At eight o’clock that night, Midshipman Spencer called James W. Wales, 
clerk to the purser, upon deck and led the way to a seat up on the spare 
spars and boats stowed between the two masts. Here, being well con- 
cealed by the mainsail from the eyes of the officers on the quarter-deck, 
Spencer said impressively :— 


“Are you afraid of death? Do you fear a dead man? Would you dare 


to kill a man?” 
Wales was not a little astonished at the question, but he replied, coolly 
enough, that he was not yet ready to die, that he had no reason to fear a 
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‘* SPENCER WAS PUT IN DOUBLE IRONS ON THE QUARTER DECK.” 
Drawn by Walter Russell. 





dead man, and under 
possible circumstances 
he thought he “could 
muster sufficient cour- 
age to kill a man.” 
“I don’t doubt your 
courage at all; [ know 
it,” said Spencer. “But 
can you keep a secret, 
and will you keep one? 
If so, take the oath.” 
Then he went over 
the words of an oath, 
ending with, “so help 
me, God,” whereby 
Wales, on repeating it, 
promised not to reveal 
the matters that were 
to be divulged to him. 
This done, Spencer 
said he was leagued 
with twenty of the crew 
to murder all the brig’s 
officers, take the brig, 
and, after making the 


“small fry,” as he 
called the younger ap- 
prentices, walk the 


plank, turn her into a 
pirate ship, and pro- 
ceed to Cape Antonio, 
Cuba, or the Isle of 
Pines, where he 
take on one familiar 
with piracy, as a men- 
tor, and then go cruts- 
ing for prizes He 
went into many details 
of how the brig and the 
prizes were to be man- 
aged, but dwelt espec- 
ially on his determina- 
tion to kill every man 
found on a prize, while 
women, when found, 


was to 


were to be kept as long 
as they pleased him, 
and then thrown over- 
board. 


Wales was horrified 
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at the proposition, but he concealed his feelings. Seaman Elisha Small 
came and joined in the talk, and expressed much pleasure on learning that 
Wales would help in the mutiny. It was agreed that Wales should be third 
mate in the pirate crew. 

Of course, when the conference broke up, Spencer warned Wales that any 
treachery would be rewarded with speedy death; he also kept his eyes on 
Wales so closely that night that Wales turned in at once. But the next 
morning his duty took Wales to the purser’s desk, where he told the whole 
story. Then he sent Lieutenant Gansevoort to the purser, and Gansevoort, 
on learning the facts, reported them to Captain Mackenzie. 

At first the idea seemed so preposterous that Mackenzie ridiculed it, but 
further consideration made him order the Lieutenant to keep an eye on 
Spencer during the day, and report anything he might observe. 

At the usual hour for muster that evening Captain Mackenzie called all 
his officers but the one on the forecastle to his side, and then turning to 
Midshipman Spencer, he said :-— 

“T understand, sir, that you aspire to the command of the Somers?” 

Spencer denied it, and Mackenzie quoted Wales, when Spencer said :— 

“IT may have told him something like it, but it was only in joke.” 

“You admit, then, that you told him of such a plan?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Spencer was arrested and put in double irons on the quarter-deck. There 
was no place on the brig where a man could be imprisoned, because refrac- 
tory men in the navy were whipped with the cat-o’-nine-tails, not imprisoned, 
in those days. Then Spencer’s bunk was searched with especial care, be- 
cause he had told Wales that he had a list of his mutineers written out. The 
list was found in a razor-case. It was written in Greek letters, and contained 
the names of four men (including Wales) marked “certain” ; ten were marked 
“doubtful,” but four of these were checked with a cross, and a note said that 
they would “probably be induced to join before the project is carried into 
execution. The remainder of the doubtful will probably join when the thing 
is done; if not, they must be forced.” Eighteen others were named under 
the heading “To be kept, willing or unwilling.” 

Added to this list was a statioh bill for the men during the uprising. Mc- 
Kee was to take the wheel; Spencer himself, supported by Small and Wil- 
son, was to enter the cabin and kill the captain; Spencer alone was to care 
for the wardroom, and Spencer, Small and Wilson were to clear out the 
steerage. 

In the meantime, Spencer, in his revelations to Wales, had said that the 
mutiny was to begin some night when he was on deck during the mid- 
watch. The men in the conspiracy were to create a mock fight, when he 
was to order them aft to the officer on the quarter-deck. At that they were 
to rush aft as if each was eager to tell his side of the story, and on arriving 
in the presence of the officer of the deck, they were to pitch him overboard. 

Captain Mackenzie fully intended to carry Spencer to the United States 
for trial. He did not, on the day he arrested Spencer, intend to arrest any 
other conspirator until he should arrive in port. At ten o’clock next day 
after the arrest of Spencer (it was Sunday, November 27, 1842), the crew 
were mustered for the usual inspection, and Captain Mackenzie observed 
that “their countenances exhibited nothing to excite distrust.” But in the 
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afternoon studding-sails were set to make the most of a stirring breeze, and 
then, while “one of the best of the apprentices” was at work on the fore royal 
yard, Seaman Small and another man deliberately gave such a jerk on a 
brace that the fore topmast was broken off, and with all the sails and gear 
on and above it, it came tumbling down. And while 









yet the broken gear was swinging to the impulse 
of the fall, all the men named in the Greek char- 
acters as certain and doubtful (save only Wales, 
of course) ran to the mainmast, some coming up 
from below and some \ 

hastily from aloft. 


‘SIT WAS NECESSARY ‘Tu #LOG ANUVIMELK 
MAN.” 
Drawn by Walter Russell. 
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“This circumstance,” said Captain Mackenzie in his report of the mu- 
tiny, “at once confirmed my belief in the continued existence of the danger.” 
So Cromwell, who had been Spencer’s most 4ntimate crony, was arrested. 
He said, when accused of conspiring with Spencer to take the ship: “It 
wasn’t me; it was Small,” and on that Small was also arrested. Both men 
were put in irons on the quarter-deck. 

The next day, Monday, November 28th, the steward and another man 
were found guilty of theft, and they were triced up and whipped “to the ex- 
tent of the law,” because “this was no time to relax discipline.” When all 
hands were assembled to witness punishment, Captain Mackenzie made a 
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speech, in the hope of winning all hands to a loyal state of mind, but he 
failed, because “some seemed overwhelmed with terror at the anticipation 
of punishment that awaited them.” 

On Tuesday, the 29th, it was necessary to flog another man. The men 
were “far from tranquil. They collected in knots upon the deck; sedi- 
tious words were heard among them, and they assumed an insolent and 
menacing tone.” Captain Mackenzie had caused his officers to wear 
sword and pistols all the time, and he and Lieutenant Gansevoort stood 
watch and watch on deck; but the disorder among the crew seemed to 
increase. Wales, while guarding the prisoners, caught Seaman C. A. Wil- 
son trying to sneak a handspike from its place in a rack, and Wilson had 
“some lame excuse’ only to offer. Wilson had brought a native-made 
knife, “fit only for killing,” from the coast of Africa. He sharpened this; 
he was also seen sharpening one of the ship’s battle-axes, although it was 
contrary to an imperative order to do so. He was arrested, and with him 
Seamen McKee and McKinley, whose names were on Spencer’s list, and 
who had been most prominent in the later disturbances about deck. 

But these arrests by no means quelled the insolent spirit among the 
crew. On the contrary, it was growing. The officers who were standing 
watch and watch under arms, and sleeping but little in off watches, were 
beginning to feel the wear of the situation. Early on Wednesday, the 3oth, 
Captain Mackenzie addressed an official letter to his officers, asking them 
what they thought he ought to do under the circumstances. The officers 
at once organized themselves into an informal court, summoned and ex- 
amined a number of the crew, passed the whole day in this fashion, “with- 
out taking the least food,” and finally, on the morning of Thursday, 
December Ist, reported in writing that, “with regard to the prisoners, 
Spencer, Cromwell and Small,” they thought that the “safety of our lives 
and honor of the flag entrusted to our charge require that the prisoners 
be put to death.” 

Captain Mackenzie “at once concurred in the justice of this opinion.” 
He believed that two other conspirators were “almost as guilty” as these 
three, but the three singled out for execution were the only ones among 
those in any way connected with the conspiracy who could navigate a 
ship, and if they were executed, the other corispirators would be helpless 
(and they knew they would be), even though they should succeed in taking 
the ship from her lawful officers. 

Accordingly preparations were made for hanging Spencer, Cromwell 
and Small. Under the directions of Acting Master M. C. Perry a single 
block was lashed at each end of the main yard, and a third block of the 
kind was lashed part way out on the starboard arm of the yard. Through 
these blocks single lines were rove, with a hangman’s knot in the hoisting 
end of each, while the hauling ends were taken through snatch blocks on 
deck and led out in such fashion that every man aboard ship could take 
hold. 

Meantime, Captain Mackenzie put on his full uniform, and coming on 
deck “proceeded to execute the most painful duty that ever devolved upon 
any officer in the American navy—the announcement to the prisoners 
of the fate that awaited them.” So runs Mackenzie’s report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 
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“Spencer seemed overcome with emotion. He burst into a flood of 
tears, and said he was not fit to die.’ “Cromwell fell upon his 
knees, protested his innocence, and mvoked the name of his wife.” 
But Small, whom the officers had considered “the poltroon of the three,” 
really “received the announcement of his fate with great composure.” He 
said: “Nobody cares for me but my poor old mother, and I would rather 
she should not know what has become of me.” 

Meantime, Spencer had declared that Cromwell was innocent, and con- 
tinued to assert it until Captain Mackenzie told him that. Cromwell had 
spoken of him (Spencer) and another conspirator as a ““d 
side and ad 


d fool on one 
d knave on the other.” Thereafter Spencer said no more 
about Cromwell and paid no attention to him. Spencer also tried to clear 
Small, saying that the name in the Greek letter list was an alias for another 
man; but Small had already confessed. 

As for himself, Spencer said, when asked what message he had to send 
to his friends :-— 

“Tell them I die wishing them every blessing and happiness. I deserve 
death for this and my other crimes. There are few crimes I have not 
committed. I am sincerely penitent for them all. I only fear my re- 
pentance is too late.” ; 

He said also that when in the corvette John Adams and the frigate 
Potomac he had attempted to create mutinies in order to turn them into 
pirate ships. He had had a mania for such work, although he really 
knew the while that his schemes must miscarry. He had tried, -at times, 
to turn his thoughts to other ambitions, but always in vain. 

When Captain Mackenzie informed the prisoners that they must die, 
all hands were called on deck to witness and take part in the execution. 
The condemned were allowed ten minutes for preparation, but Spencer 
begged for an hour, and the captain extended the time to almost two 
hours. Spencer asked that he might be shot, but the captain told him 
it could not be done. Finally he asked that his face might be covered, 
and a black handkerchief found in his locker was tied over it. The faces 
of Cromwell and Small were covered with frocks from their clothes-bags. 

Going to Wales, Spencer said :— 

“Wales, I hope you forgive me for tampering with your fidelity,” and 
Wales, weeping violently, said, “I do forgive you from the bottom of my 
heart, and I hope that God will forgive you also.” 

The death march to the stations under the ropes began. All the crew, 
save the man at the wheel and one at the signal halliards, took hold of the 
hauling lines, and the officers, with a cocked pistol in each hand, stood by 
to shoot any man who should let go or hesitate in pulling at the word. 
Spencer and Small were conducted beneath the starboard yard arm, Crom- 
well beneath the port. When there Spencer said :— 

“Small, forgive me for having brought you into trouble,” but Small 
replied :-— 

“No, by G 











d, Spencer, I cannot forgive you.” Nevertheless, he soon 


relented, and then shook hands. 
Spencer then turned to Lieutenant Gansevoort and said :-— 


“My courage has been doubted. I wish you to bear witness that I die 
like a brave man.” 
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The three were assisted to mount the rail of the ship, where the nooses 
were finally adjusted. Small asked for a last word to the crew, and 
said :— 

“Ship mates and top mates: Take warning by my example. I never 
killed a man, but only said that I would do it, and for that | am about to 
die. Going in a Guineaman [slave ship] brought me to this. Take warn- 
ing, and never go in a Guineaman.” Then, turning to Spencer, he con- 
tinued: “I am ready to die; are your” 

Cromwell said in a firm voice: “Tell my wife that I die innocent; | die 
an innocent man.” 

At the order of the captain the drum call for hoisting colors was beaten, 
the national ensign was set, and at the third roll a gun was fired to lee- 
ward. Then the crew walked away with the lines to the scream of the 
boatswain’s whistle, and the prisoners were hoisted to the yard arms, when 
the lines were made fast at the pin-rails. 

The trade-wind breeze was blowing, and for a minute the bodies swayed 
to and fro with the motion of the ship, while every soul on board gazed 
at them. The silence was unbroken, save by the lazy. creak of the yards 
in their slings and the splash of the waves. Then the captain gave orders 
to “cheer ship.” ‘Three heartier cheers never went up from the deck of 
an American ship,” says his report. 

Immediately after that “dinner was piped,” and the men went to the 
noonday meal while yet life was in the hanging bodies. An hour later 
the bodies were lowered and prepared for burial. A sailor tied upon the 
hand of one of the dead seamen (name not given) “a ribbon with the 
name upon it of that Somers who so distinguished himself by his gallantry, 
patriotism and skill’—Richard Somers, the hero of the war with the Bar- 
bary pirates, for whom the brig was named. 

As night came on the American ensign was lowered to half-mast, the 
bodies “were arranged according to their rank’”’ on planks at the rail, the 
lamps were lighted and distributed along the sides of the vessel, all hands 
were called, the service for the dead was read, and then the planks on which 
the bodies rested were gently lifted, and all that remained of Midshipman 
Philip Spencer, Boatswain’s Mate Samuel Cromwell and Seaman Elisha 
Small dropped into the sea. 

One gets from the official report a view of the state of mind of Captaif 
Mackenzie and crew during the days immediately following the execution. 
On December 4th (Sunday) Mackenzie addressed his men on the subject of 
the mutiny, and the report says regarding this address :-— 

“Tn conclusion, [ called on them, as they had given three cheers for their 
country, now to give three cheers for God.” 

The Somers reached the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 14, 1842. The newspapers printed their first news of the tragedy on 
Saturday, the 17th. Because of strenuous efforts to keep the matter a 
secret, incomplete and inaccurate reports were printed necessarily. The 
sensation that followed stirred the whole nation. Because of a lack of knowl- 
edge of all the facts, a few newspapers and many people denounced Cap- 
tain Mackenzie as a cowardly murderer. Congressman Gwin, of Missis- 
sippi, moved a suspension of the rules in the House, on December 2oth 
(see Congressional Globe), in order that a resolution might be passed call- 
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ing on the President for information in the matter, but the House voted 
him down. And when the matter was brought up on two other occasions 
the House showed a very large majority against those who thought Mac- 
kenzie had erred. 

In the usual course Captain Mackenzie had first a Court of Inquiry and 
then a Courtmartial. Commodore John Downes presided at the Court- 
martial. 

The father of Philip Spencer employed Benjamin F. Butler and Charles 
©’Connor as counsel to prosecute Captain Mackenzie before the Court- 
martial, but the Court refused to allow them to appear, holding that the 
Judge Advocate was fully competent. Margaret E. Cromwell, widow of 
Samuel Cromwell, applied to Justice Samuel R. Betts, of the United States 
District Court, for a warrant charging Mackenzie and Gansevoort with 
murder, but the Justice refused to entertain her application, partly because 
the docket was already overwhelmed with business, but chiefly because the 
Courtmartial was in every respect a proper tribunal. The refusal of 
Justice Betts to hear the matter, and the refusal of the Courtmartial to 
admit Butler and O’Connor as prosecutors, came before the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 16, 1843 (see Congressional Globe), but the 
House, by a large majority, refused to consider the matter. 

In short, every effort was made by the influential father of the executed 
midshipman to convict Captain Mackenzie of some degree of crime. But 
the Courtmartial unanimously and fully justified the captain in the rigor- 
ous course he had pursued, and the people, by a very large majority, sus 
tained the court. 

The story of this remarkable mutiny has been written from a minute 
report of the proceedings of both the Court of Inquiry and the Court- 
martial. The public interest in the matter was so great that a pamphlet 
edition of the court’s doings and a pamphlet containing Captain Mac- 
kenzie’s defence, as written by Lawyer George Griffin, had a great sale. 
The curious can find these pamphlets in good public libraries, while the 
whole matter appears in the better daily newspapers of the period. 

Mackenzie served with honor and even gallantry in the war with 
Mexico, and finally died at his home in Tarrytown, N. Y., on September 


13, 1848, the anniversary of the day on which he took the Somers from 
port for her remarkable voyage. 


The Somers did not tast as long as her master. In the war with Mexico 


she was ordered to blockade Vera Cruz, and on December 8, 1846, while 
chasing a blockade runner, was capsized by a flaw of wind and lost. She 
was a splendid little vessel in all respects save only that she was top heavy. 


When she went down she drowned two officers and forty men,—just half 
her crew. 
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As the reader of this narrative will be inter- 
ested to know, the figure of Col. Daniel Storm is 
the portrait of an actual person painted in the 
colors of the original, without heightening the 
lights or relieving the shadows. He is almost 
the last of those fighting editors who have given 
to our journalism of the West and South its 
racy flavor, and who bear much the same rela- 
tion to the editor of today that the pioneer of 
past generations does to the farmer of the pres- 





ent. Their day is past, but it is not well to ~ THE COLONEL. 

forget them. Colonel Storm has outlived his time. He still fights for his own dignity 
and the honor of his friends. For sufficient reasons his true name is withheld.—THE 
EpDITorR. 





HE editor of the Bulletin limped into the office and went 
straight to his desk. It was a hot, still afternoon, without 
enough wind moving to raise the dust. The foreman of 
the composing-room and the cityeditorwere lounging and 
chatting idly in the inner office. Usually the “old man” 
had something to say to the boys when he came in from 
the street, but this time he didn’t even glance at them. 

“Something wrong with the governor,” said the city editor. “He is as 
pale as print paper. Hope he hasn’t been getting into another row. | swear 
I was just getting accustomed to going without a gun.” 

“Better mosey around town a little,” suggested the foreman. “You'll find 
out soon enough if he has been up to anything.” 

The city editor rose lazily, stretched himself, and sauntered past the.“okd 
man’s” desk and out into the street. He observed that the editor was writ- 
ing savagely on a pad of paper which he held on his knee, that he was still 
very pale and that he had a half-consumed, dead cigar locked in his teeth 
with a bulldog grip. 

“The ‘old man’ is burning someone up,” thought the city editor. “I won- 
der who it is this time. I don’t mind a fight once in a while, just to keep 
me interested in the business, but I don’t hanker after them every month.” 

The city editor was in his shirt-sleeves, with his hands buried deep in his 
pockets, and his straw hat tilted well over his eyes. He sauntered to the 
corner and looked up and down the streets. Here and there little groups of 
men were standing on the sidewalk talking excitedly. He approached the 
nearest group, still in a leisurely way. 

“Hello, boys!” he said. ‘“What’s new?” 

“Well, you seem to be taking it pretty cool,” one of them replied. 

“Sure!” said the city editor ; “what’s the use of getting excited before you 
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know what it’s all 
about?” 

“Haven't you seen 
the Colonel lately?” 
asked the man. 

“Just left him,” re- 
plied the city editor. 

“What's hedoing?” 

“Writing. See here, 
you fellows, what has 
happened? Don’t be 
so damned myster- 
ious. I live in this 
town. I’m no 
stranger,” said the 
city editor impa- 
tiently. 

“Well,” said the 
man, with suppressed 
excitement, drawing 
in a long breath, “I 
seen it all myself. I 
was standing right 
over there in front of 
Flannery’s store. The 
Colonel was comin’ 
up from the post- 
office; Major Searles 
was comin’ down that 
way, from the Record 
office. I seen they 
was bound to come 
together just about 
Flannery’s. The 
Colonel was readin’ 
some papers, and not 
watchin’ where he 
was goin’. The Major 
didn’t pay no atten- 
tion to him or turn 
out, but just kept 
right ahead, and the 
next minute they 
bumped. The Colonel 
started to apologize, 
when he seen who it 
was, and then he got 
awful white. 

““T presume that 


was unintentional, Mr. 
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‘* YOU ARE A CONTEMPTIBLE HOUND, SIR,” SAID THE COLONEL. 
‘* YOU FOLLOW YOUR BREEDING CLOSE.” 
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It certainly was not,’ said the Major, with a sneer like. ‘You don't 
suppose I’m going to turn off into the street every time I see you coming?’ 

“*You're a contemptible hound, sir,’ said the Colonel. ‘You follow your 
breeding close.’ 

“See here, Storm,’ said the Major, ‘I haven't said anything about your 
editorials except in the columns of my paper, but I'll be damned if I'll take 
your insults by word of mouth.’ 

“*You'll take anything I see fit to give you, you cur. Any man 
steal and wear a military title when he got no nearer to the army than bein’ 
a clerk in the sutler’s tent will take anything that’s handed to him. You're 


10 will 


acur, sir. Do you understand me? You’reacur. You heard the appela 
tion I have just conferred upon this man, Jennings,’ he said, turning to me. 
Lord, I was so seared I| didn’t say nothin’. 

“The Major turned red, and then white, and raised his hand as if he was 
goin’ to fight the Colonel. But he lowered it, and was all of a tremble. 
Then he swore and spat in the Colonel's face. Gad! I jumped off six feet. 
I’ve lived in this town a good many years, and I’ve seen some pretty tough 
things, but that beat all I ever see. 

“The Colonel, he jumped back, wiped his left sleeve across his cheek and 


reached back with his right hand for his gun. But he didn’t seem to find 
it. He patted all his pockets, but it wasn’t in none of them. T1 ' 
slow and ca’m :— 

“*Mr. Searles, arm yourself, for I’m goin’ to kill you on sight!’ They 
stared hard at each other for a minute, and the Colonel limped on up the 
street to the Bulletin office. And now you know all I know about it.” 

The city editor listened to the story dispassionately and without remark. 


eT ‘ } 
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He knew the “old man” well, and he knew that perilous times were ahead. 
When he returned to the office the editor was leaning back in a chair calmly 
smoking a cigar. 

“Raymond,” he said to the city editor, “I’ve just had an encounter with 


Searles. I’ve written an editorial which I wish you to double-lead and run 
at the top of the second column. I won't be down tonight, and leave you 
in charge. Don’t run anything about my meeting with Searles.” 

Raymond took the copy from the editor’s hand and glanced through it 
while the “old man” was putting on his coat and closing his desk 

“You needn’t go out much tonight, Raymond. Let your telegraph stuff 
run for all it’s worth, and you might write two or three short editorials on the 
news. Good-night!” 

The city editor watched the “old man” limp slowly out of the door. Then 
he shook his head, and, with a sigh, turned to his desk. 

“T should think the ‘old man’ would get tired of that sort of thing,” he said 
to himself. “He weighs a pound more than he ought to on account of the 
bullets they’ve shot into him. The trouble with him is he’s too brave; he 
don’t know there’s such a word in the dictionary as ‘fear.’ Well, it’s a dead 
editor this time, no matter how it goes.” 

He read the “old man’s” editorial through after he had relieved himself 
with a long whistle. “See here, Billy,” he called to the foreman. ‘Listen 
to this. It’s the editorial the ‘old man’ dashed off when he came in this after- 
noon. If this isn’t a scald, I don’t know my business :-— 


“*Vesterday afternoon the editor of this paper was assaulted in a most gross and 
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indecent fashion by the cowardly dog who disgraces the profession of journalism in 
the Record. This man who asks the suffrage of the people in the coming city elec- 
tion for the office of mayor is a thief, a blackmailer, a traitor and a liar, and we can 
prove it. We have taken numerous occasions in these columns to expose him, his 
weakness, and his unfitness for the office to which he aspires. For months past we 
have had his full record in our possession, but have spared him, holding our in- 
formation for extreme occasion. He tries to dignify himself with a fitle to which 
he has no right. He has never served his country in any military capacity; the 
nearest he ever came to it was being a clerk to an army sutler. But this is not to 
the point. 

‘The Bulletin has in its possession proof that J. V. Searles, the editor of the Rec- 
ord, at one time in his criminal career was the guardian of three orphaned children, 
and the executor of their estate. This estate he converted to his own use, impoverish- 
ing the orphans, driving two young girls out into the sin of the world, and causing 
the boy to become a convict, and that was the foundation of J. V. Searles’s fortune. 

““Later, in his capacity as editor, he became the custodian for a relief fund for 
the miserable people rendered homeless and destitute by the Center City holocaust. 
The Bulletin can prove that more than half of this fund passed into his private purse. 

‘Again, while serving as warden of the penitentiary of his native state, J. V. 
Searles, now the editor of the Record, accepted a bribe to facilitate the escape of a 
notorious murderer. 

“Once more, the Bulletin has proof positive that J. V. Searles has persistently 
blackmailed certain married men of this city for large amounts of money, as the 
price of his silence in certain acts of folly that have long been known to the edi- 
tor of this paper, but which were not strictly news, or matters of public interest. 
We repeat that J. V. Searles is a thief, a blackmailer, a traitor and a liar, and on top 


of it all he is a coward. Will the people of Coalville vote for such a moral leper? 
We think not.’ 


“Well, I guess the ‘old man’ can prove all he says. He has a drawer full 
of the villainies of every man that ever rubbed his fur the wrong way,” was 
the foreman’s only comment when Raymond finished the editorial. 

Colonel Daniel Storm, the editor of the Coalville Bulletin, was a Quaker. 
Born and reared in Massachusetts, he had gone to Kansas when that terri- 
tory was still bleeding for the negro. The very night of his arrival he made 
a fierce and radical abolition speech, and while standing in the window of 
his chamber was fired upon from the darkness without. He returned the 
fire, and saw a man fall; but whether he killed his assailant he never knew. 

Within the week following this attack Storm gathered about him a party 
of congenial spirits. A fugitive slave had been captured by a party of 
negro hunters from Missouri, and was being guarded by them in a hotel. 
Storm tried to rescue him, but was repulsed. He then procured a cannon, 
and training it on the hotel, threatened to batter the building down if the 
negro was not immediately surrendered. The negro was turned over to 
him, but was arrested later and taken before the United States Commissioner 
for trial. Storm and his party overpowered the Government officers, and 
again rescued the negro, this time sending him to a place of safety. This 

was Storm’s introduction to Kansas, its life and its politics, and it opened 
up to him his career as a fighting editor. 

When the war broke out, he helped raise a cavalry regiment, and became 
its lieutenant colonel. At the end of a year of active service he resigned, 
with a bullet in his hip, and returned to his newspaper. He at once entered 


upon a career of active politics and personal journalism. He boomed his 
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friends, and tore his enemies to tatters. His editorials and articles bore the 
impress of his own fearless character, and his enemies multiplied rapidly. 
His first encounter was with the editor of a radical slavery paper in a 
nearby Missouri town. The man, whose name was Sedley, was the subject 
of one of the Colonel’s bitterest attacks. Sedley announced in his paper it 
was his intention to kill the writer of the insulting article on sight. He went, 
therefore, to Coalville one day, and stationed himself in a hallway to await 
the coming of the Colonel, who soon passed by. Sedley came out of hiding, 
and emptied his pistol at the back of his enemy, but, as by a miracle, none of 
the bullets struck. The cowardly would-be assassin, seeing that his fire 
had missed, turned, ran into a hallway, and bounded up the stairs, with the 
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Colonel in full pursuit. Sedley reached the top step just as the Colonel 
entered the hall. The Colonel deliberately took aim and fired, and Sedley 
came tumbling down the stairs, stone dead. A trial quickly followed, and 
Colonel Storm was acquitted. 

Shortly after the killing of Sedley, the leader of a guerilla band in Missouri, 
the personal friend of the dead editor, arrived in town, disguised, to avenge 
his death. The Colonel met him one evening in the office of the hotel, and 
the Missourian picked a quarrel. Both men drew their weapons and ex- 
changed shots, but neither was struck. A spent ball struck a tenderfoot 
from the East, and he rolled down the steps into the street. As he picked 
himself up he remarked: “It’s a d——n careless way you have of shooting in 
this part of the country.” 
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So it was that the Colonel lived and wrote and fought ; always as a matter 
of principle. All things to him were either radically right or wrong; he 
knew no half-way policy. He was always ready to fight for what he thought 
was right, preferably with his pen; but if needs must, with his fists, his cane 
or, when the case became desperate, with his revolver. Editors were trained 
to fight in those days and in that part of the country, and the one who was 
not fearless, who dared not print his sentiments and defend them afterward, 
soon lost the respect and support of the people. And if he printed what he 
thought to be right, he must be prepared to defend it with force of arms. 

Colonel Storm was a politician from his backbone to his vest buttons. He 
had not been in Coalville a year before he was nominated for the office of 
mayor. It was an annual office, and for years he was a candidate, not for 
the sake of the position, but for the fun of running for it. During every 
campaign he was called upon to defend himself. Sometimes he was mobbed, 
at others he was horsewhipped or boycotted, and frequently he had occasion 
to draw his revolver. He was threatened with total extinction as many 
times as he had fingers, but he only smiled sardonically and kept on his way. 

Locked in his desk he had notebooks and scrapbooks in which were 
recorded the evil deeds of all the men who were, or might become, his 
enemies, and many a man trembled for his future when he thought of this 
record of rascalities. 

His own estimate of himself was something like this: As a business man, 
exact, systematic and methodical; as a politician, radical, aggressive and 
earnest ; as a friend, firm, active and devoted ; as an enemy—one had better 
choose some other man. It is not known that he ever apologized for the 
utterance of an opinion expressed by himself in his editorial columns. All 
about him were editors who were compelled to fight at times, but none had 
the personal daring, or the command of such bitter, caustic, vigorous and 
insulting language as was employed by Daniel Storm. His spoken language 
was equally sincere, and no man in the state could curse an enemy with half 
his brilliancy and fluency. As old Judge Rowbottom, of the old Federal 
bench, said: “Dan Storm is the lovingest and most peaceable man in the 
world with his family and his friends, but no one ever met his equal at tearing 
his enemy to pieces with his tongue.” And this was true, for in the pres- 
ence of those he trusted and respected he was genial, lovable, playful and full 
of the best that the human heart contains. 

In person and spirit Daniel Storm typified the eagle. His piercing, steady, 
fearless eyes; his thin, curved nose; his tall, slender, erect figure, and his 
long, narrow hands, with their slender, nervous fingers, reminded even the 
dullest observer of the king of birds. So, too, did his ready-to-spring attitude. 

He had one idol, Napoleon Bonaparte. On his desk was a bust of the 
great Corsican, and the walls were covered with his portraits. Whenever 
a new reporter came to the Bulletin the Colonel had a little talk with him. 

“My son,” he would say, “have you read the writings of Napoleon? 
No! Then I will lend them to you. Emulate his example, copy his style, 
and he will help you in your chosen profession.” 

When the people of Coalville opened their copies of the Bulletin on the 
morning after the encounter between the rival editors, and turned to the edi- 
torial page to see what Colonel Storm had to say, it gasped at the Searles 
article. Men hurried down town to discuss it and its possible outcome. All 
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agreed that someone would be 
killed. The whole city was in 
a state of suppressed excite- 
ment, excepting only the 
Colonel. After breakfast he 
sauntered to his office in a 
leisurely manner, bowing here 
and there to his acquaintances. 
None of these dared mention 
the editorial or discuss the in- 
cident of the day before. Until 
evening, he went about 
his affairs as usual, and 
once when he and Searles 
happened to be in the 
same block, those 
who were in the 
vicinity prepared 

to run into stores 

or hallways, out of 

the way of the bul- 




















lets they were sure 
would be flying. 
Sut Searles 





crossed the street, 
to avoid meeting 
the Colonel, and 
the town went 
home to its even 
ing meal without 
seeing a collision 
between the two 
men. 

That night there 
was an entertain- 
ment in the Opera 
House, and at five 
minutes of eight 
o'clock, Colonel , \ \ \ 





Storm, accom- \f { wy SEDLEY CAME TUMBLING DOWN 
panied by his wife, 7 } ry THE STAIRS, STONE DEAD.” 
entered the lobby. uv 4 Drawn by Charles Grunwald 


He stopped near the entrance to chat with a friend, and was laughing 
at some jest, when, without warning, Searles sprang from behind a 
pillar near which the Colonel stood. Searles had a revolver in his hand, 
and, before the crowd that was pressing into the theater could realize what 
had happened, he had pushed his way to the Colonel’s side. Three shots 
rang out in rapid succession. Women screamed, and excited men pushed 
and jostled out of the way. The Colonel stood in the middle of the vacated 
lobby, supported by his wife. One of his hands was pressed to his bosom, 
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and the red blood was oozing from between his fingers. With his other 
hand he was fumbling blindly for his revolver. But there was little use for 
it; Searles had escaped in the confusion. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” said the Colonel, turning to his wife, who was, ex- 
cepting himself, the coolest person in the theater—fit mate for the old eagle! 
“He hasn’t killed me yet, and next time I'll get him sure. But it won’t be 
when he’s escorting his wife.” 

They bore the Colonel to his home, stripped him and laid him on his bed. 
Dr. Fordice, who was in the theater when the Colonel was shot, was by his 
side. A hasty examination showed that he had been wounded in the neck 
and in the shoulder, and that one bullet had pierced the clavicle, severing the 
aorta. The bright arterial blood welled from the wounds like a fountain 
playing at low pressure. Within a few seconds after the wound was ex- 
posed the blood suddenly ceased to flow, and both respiration and pulsation 
stopped. Those present supposed he was dead. In about a minute res- 
piration began in a feeble way, but it was fifteen minutes thereafter before 
pulsation could be detected. ‘Gradually he regained his senses. 

“Colonel,” said the doctor, “you are very badly wounded.” 

“Yes, yes!” whispered the Colonel. 
die?” The doctor nodded assent. 

3ring my wife and boy here, and send for Raymond,” the Colonel com- 

manded with all his old imperiousness. 

For a few minutes Mrs. Storm and her son were with him. 
said good-bye, and Raymond came in. 

“Raymond, | am going,” said the Colonel. 
the Bulletin, in trust for my wife and son. Get a gun, and don’t let me catch 
vou dropping down on my work. Keep the paper up to its standard. Don’t 
be afraid of anybody. Good-bye, you're a good boy.” 

Raymond left the house with streaming eyes to return to his desk. 

“How long have I got to live, ‘Doc’?” asked the Colonel. 

“T’ll give you till 5.30 in the morning,” answered the doctor. 
quiet or you'll go out before then.” 

They packed the wound with ice, and the Colonel lay back, quite still. All 


through the night the doctor and a nurse watched over him, and at four 
o'clock the doctor lay down. 


“Wake me in an hour,’ he said. 


“Tell me the truth; am I going to 


Then they 


“You are now the editor of 


“Now keep 


“The poor old chap cannot last any 
longer.” The nurse nodded and took her place at the bedside. The time 


wore on, with the Colonel staring at the ceiling. At 5.30 o’clock he breathed 
deeply, and his eyelids fluttered and closed. 


The nurse hurried to wake the 
doctor. 


Out in the street the day was awake, and busy noises came faintly into the 
sick room. The doctor had been gone an hour, and the nurse sat by the 
window to enjoy the fresh morning air. Suddenly the still form on the bed 


stirred, and the nurse hurried across the room. The Colonel opened his lips. 
“What time is it?” he asked. 


“Tt is half-past six,” answered the nurse. 

The Colonel’s lips parted in a noiseless laugh, and his eyes twinkled. 

“Say,” he said, “this is a d———d good joke on ‘Doc’ Fordice.” 

For ten days he lay with ice on his wound, and his calmness, courage, 
patience, obedience and cheerfulness, when there was no reasonable hope 
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for his recovery, and during the long and tedious periods of his depression, 
were the expression of his marvelous courage. 
One day during his convalesence Raymond stepped into his room. 
“Colonel,” he said, “ a friend of yours has played you a mean trick.” 
“What? What?” asked the Colonel impatiently. 
“Poynter killed Searles this afternoon in a fight in the Record office on 
account of an attack on the county clerk’s office,” answered Raymond. 
“Say, Raymond, don’t I just have the damndest luck?” said the Colonel 
in an aggrieved voice. 
It would be an encyclopedic task to relate categorically all of the personal 
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encounters enjoyed by the Colonel in the years following Searles’s attempt 
to assassinate him. But his strenuous career is drawing to a close. With 
his proud old eagle head held high, and his time-worn and bullet-scarred 
body carried erectly, he has seen his fellows, the pioneers of fearless Ameri- 
can journalism, who shot as straight as they wrote, go the way of all flesh, 
while he, the sole survivor of the school of personal and aggressive editorials, 
still defies dissolution, as he has ever defied his enemies. 

I saw him not long ago, on the day following his latest fight—I have not 
said his last fight, for who knows how many more he will have? He was ap- 
proaching his eightieth year. He sat in his office facing the street door, 
as alert and watchful as a hawk, with his face bruised and skinned from his 
encounter, the outcome of which he mourned with characteristic fierceness, 
even while he eagerly told me-how it had happened. 

John Quest, one of his old political enemies, had been sleeping for some 
time, and awoke to find the Colonel’s only son in a prominent Federal office. 
Thinking to wound the “old man” the deeper, he assailed the son. But he 
would better have attacked the old bird, and left the fledgling alone in the 
nest ; for with his old-time ferocity, the editor sprang to the assistance of his 
son, and the columns of his paper fairly smoked with the warmth of his 
counter attack. Friends came to him and begged him to desist, on the 
ground that Quest was younger and much stronger, and would surely resort 
to violence in payment for these editorials. The “old man” drew himself up 
proudly, as if to resent the imputation that he was no longer young and 
therefore hors de combat; and, as if to show disregard of fear, the next 
morning the paper contained an editorial assaulting Quest in a manner so 
bitter, so scathing, so wicked in its vituperation, that even the Colonel him- 
self knew that a personal attack could be the only answer. As Colonel 
Storm was about to leave his office at noon a friend entered hurriedly, and 
informed him that Quest and a political striker were lying in wait for him on 
the other side of the street, hidden behind a wagon, and advised him to re- 
main in his office, or at least accept a bodyguard. 

“Colonel,” he said, “it would be the height of folly for you to go out and 
meet that man’s attack. You have had fighting enough. Remember, you 
are no longer young.” 

“Damn you, sir,” replied the Colonel testily, drawing himself up to his 
full height. “I'll thank you to attend to your own fights and permit me to 
fight mine without advice!” And he stalked into the street, tentatively tap- 
ping his hip pocket. 

He found his enemy, even as his friend had said. He did not go down to 
the crossing, but struck across the street directly for the wagon, behind 
which he could see four legs. Walking up to his ancient enemy, and pierc- 
ing him with his fearless eye, he said :— 

“Are you looking for me, sir?” 

“Yes; take that!” shouted Quest, in blind fury, striking Storm on the 
head with a heavy walking-stick. The old man was felled to the sidewalk, 
and Quest, half his age, twice his weight, and four times as strong, fell upon 
him. With eyes blind with the lust for blood, and with murder in his heart, 
Quest choked the Colonel until his tongue protruded from his mouth and 
his face was black, while his cowardly assistant repeatedly kicked the old 
man in the head. But the Colonel did not whimper. He squirmed and 
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wriggled until he got his hand to his hip pocket and could draw his revolver, 
which he worked around until its muzzle was against the abdomen of the 
man on top of him. For some reason the weapon did not explode, but the 
man who was doing the kicking caught a glimpse of it. 

“Look out, the old man’s got a gun!” he shouted. With this the Colonel 
was suddenly deserted, his assailants making rapid time around the nearest 
corner. Then the old man arose and limped back to his office to wash his 
face and brush his dusty coat. 

“T’m just as good as I ever was,” he said to me; “but they didn’t give me 
a fair show. When they had me down I got my pistol out and had it pressed 
against the brute’s ribs, but I couldn’t make my first finger pull the trigger. 
Then I tried the second finger, and it wouldn’t work either—both of them 
were paralyzed and went back on me.” 

There were tears of disappointment in his eyes, and a plaintive note in his 
voice that I had never heard before. I am afraid the last of the fighting edi- 
tors is growing old in spite of himself. 








PRIDE OF BIRTH. 
By DUNCAN ROsE. 
An article which will interest all who care for the study of genealogy. 


T is in accordance with the order of Nature that all living 
things that breathe,except certain parasites and creatures of 
very low organization, should have each two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, sixteen foreparents 
in the fourth generation, counting backward from the indi- 
vidual descendant, and so on, the number of progenitors 

increasing as we count backward in a geometrical progression whose ratio is 

two, as the mathematicians say ; because each individual descendant and an- 
cestor, male or female, must have two parents, male and female. For each 
generation the number of progenitors is equal to the uth power of 2, where 

" tepresents the ordinal number of the generation,—provided none of the 

progenitors of an intermediate generation have intermarried with kin. As 

kinship means simply the having of one or more ancestors in common, the 
offspring of those who are of kin have fewer ancestors than they would have 
by the rule given above. If first cousins intermarry—that is, persons who 

have two ancestors in common in the second generation before them, a 

grandfather and a grandmother—their offspring will have in the same 

generation six instead of eight progenitors (2\—2=—6). If second cousins 
intermarry, their offspring will have fourteen instead of sixteen ancestors 
in the fourth generation (2‘—2==14), and so on. 

Of course this rule as to the geometrical progression in the increase of 
the number of progenitors as we count backward, if not familiar to all, is 
apparent upon slight consideration ; but it is usually disregarded by those 
who amuse themselves bydrawing family trees,and few seem to keep in mind 
the great rapidity with which progenitors increase after a few generations. 
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Not estimating for the intermarriage of kin, the number of progenitors 
in the tenth generation, or, for the human species, from the present time back 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth, is 1,024; for the twentieth generation, or to 
the time of Edward I., the number is 1,048,576; and at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest of England, twenty-five generations ago, each average man 
and woman living today would have had thirty-three million and odd hun- 
dreds of thousands of forefathers and foremothers, provided none of those 
progenitors had intermarried With their kin, a number perhaps thirty times 
greater than the whole population of England at that time. 

These figures are not of much value except for one or two purposes. But 
they do prove this, that our progenitors have intermarried with their kin; 
and re-intermarried with them over and over again; that they were related 
to each other in every possible degree of cousinship. Because, instead of 
the progenitors being the more numerous, as they would be according to 
the rule of geometrical progression, the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Normans of that day are not less than one hundred times the 
more numerous, and this could be true only through the intermarriage 
of kin. ° 

Sut these figures prove again that virtually all persons living today 
who are of English descent are the descendants of all of those English- 
men living twenty-five generations ago; that is to say, that every indi- 
vidual of English descent today is the descendant of virtually all of the 
Englishmen, Saxon and Norman, of twenty-five generations ago who lived 
and left descendants. 

According to the rule of probabilities, the average man of English descent 
today must be descended from each one of the English men and women who 
lived and left descendants at the time of the Norman Conquest. The lines 
of descent were not kept separate, like those of the Incas of Peru, by con- 
stant marriage of brothers to sisters. Upward and downward the lines of 
descent and ascent spread outward, crossing and intersecting each other in 
every conceivable way. Nor could the royal and noble lines be kept sepa- 
rate from the commoners. By the sensible English rules, it takes but two 
generations for the members of a “cadet branch” to become commoners. 
The grandson of a duke or prince by a younger son is simply a commoner, 
without even an honorary title. From the earliest dawn of English history, 
the younger branches of the royal and noble houses have separated from 
the elder branches, which ‘bore the titles, and mixed with and become lost 
in the great mass of those who are simply Englishmen. 

Thus, there is hardly a mathematical possibility that the average person 
of English descent, no matter in what part of the world he lives, is not 
connected with the Norman house by one or more of the thousands and 
millions of lines that run upward from each descent and downward from 
each ancestor. His heraldic shield may perhaps be crossed by the “bar 
sinister,” but if one is disposed to feel proud of descent from the royal Nor- 
mans, a small thing like that ought not to deter him, because the Conqueror 
himself was the son of an unmarried woman. And it may be that his blood 
contains only the millionth part of the “blood of the Conqueror”; but 
neither should the infinitesimal fraction make him hang his head, because 
Queen Victoria herself can claim no more. She is, by lineal descent, in the 
twenty-sixth generation, by the shortest legitimate line, from William L., 
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and the twenty-sixth power of one-half is one sixty-seven millionth, or there- 
abouts, exactly how much does not greatly concern us. Of course, there 
have been many intermarriages in her family, each one of which would in- 
crease the size of the fraction; but even so, its value would be infinitesimal. 

And the law of geometrical progression works both ways—upward and 
downward. Each average couple must have more than two children, and 
each of those two must have more than two children, and so on, other- 
wise the population of their country would diminish. The progression is 
by the “power of a number,” as the mathematicians say; that is, by a num- 
ber continually multiplied into itself, and not by mere addition. And so it 
is with every individual’s collateral kin, except that it is by a higher ratio, 
by a ratio higher than four. It makes no difference to us what the exact ratio 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL’S ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS. 
THE HUMOR OF THE ARTIST CONDENSES BUT SCARCELY EXAGGERATES THE 
HETEROGENEITY OF THE INHERITANCE OF EACH OF US. 
is; we wish merely to show that the progression is geometrical. The ex- 
ception is, as stated in the beginning, where there has been intermarriage of 
cousins. When cousins intermarry, their descendants are less numerous, be- 
cause they are the offspring of one marriage in the family, instead of two 
marriages, as they would have been had each of those cousins married 
strangers. Surely then he is a wise man who knows his own cousins, be- 
cause those of the fifth degree alone, by the rule given above, must exceed 

two thousand in number, 2 (45)=2,048 on the average. 

One lesson that we may learn from this is the unity of blood, or kinship, 
of our race; and not of our race only, but of every race and species that mul- 
tiplies by bi-sexual generation, which is ‘Nature’s plan for securing cross- 
fertilization within the species. We are in the habit of speaking of those of 
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English and Scottish descent as our cousins, but this kinship within the 
race is a great deal nearer than most people are accustomed to think of it. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that there are exceptions to this general 
rule of close blood kinship within the race. There are isolated communities 
in which intermarriage has been so close and constant that they have not 
mingled in blood for many generations with others of their race. But this 
habit of constant, close intermarriage is in violation of Nature’s law, and, in 
all species, it is invariably punished by mental and physical degeneracy. 

Neither can barriers of caste prevent the operation of the law. In Con- 
tinental Europe, where the rule of primogeniture does not prevail so gener- 
ally as in England and Scotland, the nobility attempt to keep their blood 
“pure” by the device of “morganatic” or “left-handed” marriages, and do 
not recognize the offspring of such as “noble.” It is not contended that 
this blood kinship is always legitimate, only that it is natural. As there are 
now, by the latest statistics, more than twelve thousand men and women 
“serving time” in the various prisons and penitentiaries of Continental 
Europe, who, by exhibiting a sufficient number of “quarterings,” have 
proved to the courts that sentenced them their right to be called “noble,” 
it seems that morganatic marriage does not secure true purity of blood. 

Another lesson, then, that we may learn is that without some such rule as 
that of primogeniture, which separates one descendant in each generation 
from all other descendants in that generation, it is impossible to maintain an 
exclusive caste in society dependent upon birth. 

And then, what must we think of the claim of those Americans who 
attempt to obtain social prestige by tracing back their descent to some 
younger son of an English or Scotch noble family? Not long since an 
acquaintance of mine said to me, with an air of pride :— 

“IT can trace back my ancestry to my great-great-grandfather’s great- 
great-grandfather. He was a cavalier, and fought under Charles I.” 

“And what does that amount to?” I answered him. ‘That was the eighth 
generation before you, and in that generation you had 128 forefathers and 
128 foremothers, and you can account for but one of them, just 1-256th of 
your ancestry in that generation. Among the 127 men of whom you have 
never heard, there may have been several who were hung for murder, bur- 
glary, or sheep-stealing, for all that you know or can ever hope to know. 
Nor can you tell how many disreputable characters there may have been 
among the 128 women. And you must remember, too, that you had sixty- 
four foremothers in the seventh generation, and thirty-two in the fifth, all 
of them nearer to you than that cavalier; you must account for them as well.” 

Yet, of course, one should be glad that his near lineal and collateral kin 
have been and are honest men and virtuous women; but a line must be 
drawn somewhere, and that not many generations back, beyond which there 
is no such thing as good birth or bad birth, because it is all both good and 
bad. When anyone begins to boast that he comes of “a long line of proud 
ancestry,” he can be contradicted at once, because there is no such thing as 
“a long line of ancestry”; one’s ancestry cannot be represented by a “line,” 
but by an inverted pyramid. Everyone of us comes not of one, but of many 
hundreds and thousands of long lines of ancestry, some of them proud, per- 
haps, and others with no cause for pride, but rather the reverse. It will not 
do to try to follow them all too far back. Some one of the many will surely 
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lead to a dungeon of the Newgate Prison, or it may be to the Tyburn 
gallows-tree. We cannot pin our faith to the one cavalier, and ignore all 
the others, as my friend was trying to do, because it is Nature’s plan that all 
the good and all the bad of the race should be mixed up in each one of us. 

And does not this lead us to and, to some extent, justify another kind of 
pride of birth, which is not folly, because it is not founded upon a mere con- 
ceit, but upon mathematical demonstration and rational belief; a pride of 
birth which depends for existence, not upon the hope that it may attach itself 
by attenuated line to some king’s mistress, or royal bastard, but upon demon- 
strated certainty that each one of us represents not some insignificant part, 
but the whole of this Anglo-Teutonic race, which, it seems, is to play, as it 
has played in the past, such an important part in Nature’s great plan for the 
survival of the best. The westward march of the race has been slow, stead- 


fast, with no backward steps, and where they have once seized they have 
never let go. Many centuries have passed since middle Europe first heard 
their battle-shout, and many more have passed since they marched out of 
the woods of Germany, victorious over all enemies, to look for the first 


time upon the Northern Sea; but in the larger view of the historian, it is 
apparent that it has all been one movement, and that what is happening 
today on the other side of the Pacific is but the continuation of this west- 
ward march of the Teutons, who now have all but completed the earth’s 
circuit since first they came down from the “Roof of the World.” 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


3y ALIX JOHN. 


CHAPTER XIII.—ConrtTINUED. 





ATHILDE'’S second and truer impuise was tne one on which 
she acted, and a few long strokes took her to her husband’s 
side just as he greeted them. She would fall fighting, and 
if she left him tomorrow, he would have no cause to » desp ise 
her memory. The girls she knew slightly—brig jolly 


country girls, without too keen perceptive faculties, and with brothers of 
the same type. 

Her greeting to them was cordial but hurried. 

“So glad to see you! Brought your skates? That’s right.” 

She had not even time to exchange one glance with Stewart, who was 
overpowering Hudson with effusion that left no room for words on his 
part. Apparently, though, he had no words at command, simply staring 
in mute amazement at Mathilde. 

Swiftly she bore down upon him with outstretched hand. 

“What a wonderful meeting! Who would have expected us to come 
across each other like this? Isn’t it fun?” 

With every sense on the alert, she was aware while speaking that Stewart 
was enticing the others towards a bench to put on their skates, and a for- 

*Begun in August, 1900. 
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lorn hope braced her to effort. With courage the position might yet be 
retrieved, and of that she felt plenty at command. 

“You musn’t lose a moment; the days are so short,” she heard Stewart 
noisily insisting. 

The amazement cleared from the boy’s face into pure delight. 

“Miss Thorne!” he gasped. “What luck to find you here! I didn’t 
even know that Stewart was the right man until | saw him here. And you 
are staying with his Canadian wife, | suppose. They talked a lot about 
her, coming over, and that was what puzzled me.” 

Mathilde’s face paled and flushed, and she looked wildly-round. Nor- 
man Stewart was the only one within possible hearing distance, and he, 
stooping down to readjust his skate, may not have heard. 

“Hush,” she said in a low voice. “Put on your skates, and come up to the 
other end of the lake with me. I have a secret to trust to you.” 

Hudson staring into her set, strained face, saw something there which 
compelled him to silent obedience. From the group where the newcomers 
were being refreshed with various hot drinks, James Stewart called to Nor- 
man, who slowly skated off, and the two were left alone. 

“Please, tell me what is the matter?” Hudson urged anxiously. 

“Don’t look so miserable,” Mathilde laughed, with a touch of compunc- 
tion; “and try not to look as though I were telling you anything startling. 
Don’t you know that I am your hostess, Mrs. James Stewart?” 

“My God!” the boy groaned; for the dream that he had dreamed still 
hovered around him, and such an awakening was bitter exceedingly. 

“Please not to look as though anything were happening!” she urged. 
“Otherwise you may do me serious harm.” 

He was thoroughbred, and answered to the touch. 

“Tell me what you want,” he said hoarsely, “and I will do it.” 

“T know that I can rely upon you,” Mathilde went on, speaking rapidly. 
All the time they were skating towards the loneliest corner of the lake. 

“These people here all think—must go on thinking—that I have been 
married five years and lived in the Northwest. I think that no one heard 
you call me Miss Thorne. You must be careful to have only known me as 
Mrs. Stewart ; in fact, the less you speak or know of me the better.” 

They had paused, facing each other, hidden from everyone by a jutting 
point of reeds and bushes. His face had grown paler still. 

“I don’t understand,” he began in a troubled fashion. 

“That’s it,” she interrupted. “You can never understand, but you must 
help me without understanding.” 

“T would do much to help you,” he said simply. 
wrong to you in all this, I will not help it on.” 

“You mean,” and there was a deep flush on her face, “that you think 
[ am not really married?” 

He stared horror-struck. 

“Good Heavens, no! How could I think such a thing of you? 
something wrong there must be somewhere.” 

“There is no wrong to me,” she answered firmly. 
one, not even myself. Does that content you?” 

“T suppose it must,” he agreed slowly; “but will you trust me no more 
than this? Think how wretched I shall be about you,” he urged. 


“But if there is any 
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“You had better forget that you have ever seen me,” she answered 
gloomily. “But if it is any satisfaction to you, you can know that the whole 
affair is one of money interests of my husband's, and is only to right an at- 
tempted wrong to him.” 

“If you would only tell me that you are happy,” he persisted. 

She laughed. “A small ‘only.’ Well, at any rate, if 1 am not, it is my 
own deliberate doing, and no one can help me.” 

“Are you sure that there is nothing that | can do for you?” he asked 

“Nothing, save to remember that it was Mr. and Mrs. Stewart with whom 
you made a voyage, and to take as little interest in them as possible. Go 
back now to the Riddell girls, and avoid the home people here. How long 
do you stay in the neighborhood?” she asked with some anxiety. 

“T can leave tomorrow if you wish,” he answered a bit proudly. 

He detected her eagerness, and naturally did not relish it. 

She was beyond mincing matters. 

“The sooner you go, the better for me.” Then, seeing the pain in his 
face, she added: “Forgive me, but I am in a tight place.” 

“T will go tomorrow,” he said sadly; “only tell me one thing. You were 
not his wife on board ship?” 

“We were married in London two days after landing. You see that | 
trust you. Now come back, and remember to stay by the Riddell girls.” 

“Won't you say good-bye?” 

“T will say good-bye all you like, but I cannot shake hands. There is 
no knowing who may be watching. Now come.” 

Silently they skated back and separated. A set of lancers was forming, 
and Mathilde was immediately carried off by Norman to join it. 

She would rather have remained free to move about, but still she was 
doing something in occupying his attention, and gradually the tension of 
her nerves relaxed as she saw how exactly to the same degree his manner 
was marked with the somewhat languid homage of before. 

The sun was sinking lower and redder, and long bluish shadows from the 
wooded slope stole across the white ice. 

“T trust that tomorrow may be a repetition of today,’ Norman said. 

“Repetitions are never very nice, are they?” she said with a shiver 

“In this case I think they might be.” . 

She did not answer, for she was watching Miss Fearon, who had joined 
the group where the Misses Riddell and Hudson stood by the fire, quaffing 
mulled claret. The sight made her uneasy, and yet it was a dubious relief 
to see her husband skate up to them and lead his cousin away. 

A chilled sense of utter desertion crept around her heart, and she had to 
control the impulse to seek one more kind glance from the loyal-hearted 
boy. Well, she would still be faithful to her bargain, though her husband's 
taunt rang ever through her brain. Then—well, then, she knew of a remote 

3reton village, where she would be hidden from all whom she had ever 
known ; where she would see no one save artists and peasants. 

She started from her thoughts to find Norman’s keen, gray eyes fixed 
on her fa¢e, eyes which were his strongest resemblance to his cousin James. 

“Your young friend seems very devoted to Miss Riddell,” he said 

“Yes, they came together, you know.” 

“I saw them, and I saw the rapture with which he greeted you.” 
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She could not detect any significance in his words. 

“He crossed with us a month ago,” she answered carelessly. “He is a 
nice boy, and used to fag for me perpetually.” 

“But apparently you had not even told him where you were going?” 

“I suppose not, although I| certainly thought that Jem had done so. In 
the hurry at the end one sometimes does not even say good-bye.” 

She was growing more uneasy at this persistence, although knowing that 
it might be casual, but fortunately just then the set ended and she was free. 

In the merging of groups she thought she detected a desire on her hus- 
band’s part to speak to her, which desire seemed constantly frustrated by 
the claims made upon his attention. 

But the day was not to end without further incident. A Mr. Hazen, a 
contemporary and boyish friend of Stewart’s, now married and settled down 
on the family place, about six miles from Orkwell, met with an accident. 

His skate caught on a frozen twig, and falling heavily, he broke his arm. 
There was a great fuss and rushing about, and various young women 
proffering “first aid” treatment were received with the usual distrust. 

Presently Stewart beckoned his wife aside. “I have sent for Dr. Smith 
to come to the house, and am going to take Hazen up there. He wants 
to get home as soon as the thing is set, and if he goes, | must drive him 
over. Anyway, I must go and see his wife. I did not want to be out of 
the way just now, but there is no help for it. Do you think you can 
manage them single-handed?” he asked anxiously. 

The stress of circumstances made him use an unconscious familiarity 
which had of late been dropped between them. 

“I must do my best,” she answered resolutely. 

“Tell me,” he went on quickly, in a low voice, “did you pull through all 
right? All I could do was to get the others away, and to leave him to you.” 

“T think it is all right. It all depends on whether Norman heard him call 
me Miss Thorne. I told the boy that I trusted him and what he must say 
about me. He is loyal, I am sure.” 

“To you, yes!” he answered with a smile that set her pulses throbbing. 

Stewart hurried away, and his departure was the signal for a general 
break-up. Among the others, Hudson bade a casual good-bye to her; but 
his eyes and the lingering touch of his hand said the rest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As the company sat about after dinner, Norman and Mathilde drifted 
from a discussion of the relative charms of summer and winter landscapes 
into a review of their favorite pictures. Safe in an impersonal topic, 
Mathilde had been talking a bit more freely than was her wont of late. 

“There are pictures of the year,” she said, “that seem so marvelous at 
the time, and yet one thinks of them afterwards without ever wishing to see 
them again. Jean Beraud’s ‘Crucifixion on Montmartre’ fascinated me 
when I saw it, and I could never pass it in that big end room without won- 
dering over it; but one could never long afterwards for another sight of it 
as one longs for Le Page’s ‘Joan of Arc’ or Duez’s ‘St. Francis of Assisi.’ ” 

Norman turned and looked her straight in the eyes, and before he spoke 
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she felt, with incredulous surprise, the shock of the coming enmity. 
“You were in Paris, then,” he said, and there was something in his slow, 
distinct tones that hushed the other speakers and turned them into listeners, 











**BACK FROM THE LAND OF SHADOWS SHE CAME 
Drawn by George Bonawitz 
“three years ago, when that picture was exhibited. How much | regret that 
I did not know of your being there!” 
He was her open foe, then, and she knew that to venture on such a decla- 
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ration of war he must. have heard those words of Hudson’s a few hours ago 

For it could be nothing save a declaration of war when each person at that 
table knew his speech to be an accusation of deceit and falsehood. While 
Mathilde stared round helplessly, there was a general movement. 

Stewart leaned forward fiercely: ‘What does it matter to you?” he began, 
but Mrs. Herbert’s voice, shrill and high-pitched from excitement, over- 
powered his :-— 

“It seems a strange time to have been traveling, when the child was pho- 
tographed in the Northwest that spring, only two months old. It almost 
seems as though the voyage when that youth met ‘Miss Thorne’ must have 
been subsequent to that.” 

It was like a transformation scene in a theater, the swift change from 
well-bred calm to recrimination. Stewart was the first to spring to his 
feet, and the others instinctively did the same. 

With grim face and a dull fire burning in his eyes, he said hoarsely -— 

“You shall not insult my wife in my father’s house!” 

But Mrs. Herbert’s rage was now equal to his own. “Your wife?” she 
jeered. “How could Miss Thorne in Paris be your wife in Canada? I am 
going to Sir James to ask if he wishes to have such women brought ‘into his 
house. If he does, I shall leave it.” . 

She turned towards the door, but Stewart sprang before it. 

“You shall not leave this room on such an errand,” he said. 

“Shall I not?” she panted mockingly, and swiftly turning, fled through 
the pantry door. 

Stewart, as transformed from his usual self as she, ground out an oath. 
White and dazed, Mathilde grasped the back of her chair, while Nellie sat 
whimpering from fright, and clinging to Norman’s arm. 

“She will kill my father if she bursts in on him like that. I must go to 
him,” Jem said quickly. “Mathilde, 1 don’t want you to stay in the room 
with that cur. Go upstairs until I come.” 

“Cur!” Norman started forward, but he met the look that Mathilde 
turned on him and shrank back. In after years he would have given much 
to have forgotten that look. 

“I am not responsible for what that virago says or does,” he muttered 
uneasily ; but no one heeded him save Nelly, who clung to him, crying :— 

“Oh, Norntan, dearest! | Don’t quarrel with him !” 

As Stewart was about to hurry off Mathilde gathered force to speak :— 

“Wait!” she cried. “You shall not distress Sir James for me! I want 
nothing more from you or from him. Only let me go away.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying, and Stewart hardly listened. 

“T cannot wait to talk. Do as I said,” he answered, and was gone. 

Mathilde looked at the two before her, as one looks at anything that is 
past and gone from one’s life. She smiled slowly. 

“You have worked hard to do me harm, but I wonder what benefit you 
get by it.” 

“That remains to be seen,” Norman answered with a brave attempt at his 
usual manner. “It was only self-interest that led me into war against you, 
for, believe me, I liked you from the first.” 

“I would much rather not believe it,” she answered, and, turning, left 
the room. Swiftly her vague plans crystallized into decision. 
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She had failed in the task that she had undertaken for Stewart, and with 
that failure their bond, which was only one of self-interest, was broken. 
Without success she could not bear to keep for one day longer the benefits 
that he had heaped upon her. If she could only slip away now, without 
their meeting, and tomorrow be far away. 

She might never see him again—here a sudden sob shook her 
thing was better than to know herself an incubus upon him. 

Her maid would be downstairs, and she might change her dress and get 
to the station in time for a late train. She could get her own old trunks at 
the Metropole, and by this time tomorrow she would be leaving South- 
ampton for St. Malo. 





but any- 


No sooner had she reached her room than she had flung off her evening 
dress and shoes, and proceeded to get herself into heavier things. Her own 
jewelry and the bank-notes, which by some queer prevision she had of late 
always kept by her, were shoved into a small bag—then her furs, and she 
was ready. 

If only Stewart did not come now. She opened the door and looked out. 
The door of his room opposite was open and a light burning. 

With an uncontrollable desire, she loitered and went in. His glove was 
lying on the table where he had flung it down. She caught it up and hid 
it in her dress, and then cautiously crept down to a side door. 

But for her, she thought, and the mad scheme, which he must despise her 
for ever listening to, he might have done what he would evidently have 
wished to do, married Nellie, and settled down to the life that was familiar to 
them both. He might have seen an heir grow up to replace the boy whom 
he had lost. 

“T have spoiled his life!’ she moaned to herself as she hurried on. 

A rush of cold air, and the purply gray darkness of the night, grayer for 
a moon which was yet hidden by clouds. As she was closing the door 
there was a soft scurry and rush behind her, and the Irish terrier Nomad 
jumped on her, whining with delight. 

“Hush, Nomad, hush!” she whispered, as she drew the door to, and then, 
with that one bit of faithful love, her calm was broken, and crouching on the 
terrace steps, while sobs shook her body, she drew Nomad into her arms, 
and let him put his paws upon her shoulders and lick her face. 

Tomorrow she meant to wire Stewart from London; meantime her whofe 
strength was set on getting away without notice. And so, wiping away the 
tears, she rose, and, with one last look up at the lighted windows, turned toa 
path that led across the park to the woods and thence to the little station. 

The dog frisked cheerfully round her, and if Mathilde had been walking 
for pleasure she would have enjoyed the solitude of the winter night, so still 
that the intense frost was scarcely felt. But amateur solitude, taken up and 
dropped at will, is very different from a solitude which leaves all that one 
values in life behind. In the surrounding gloom and mystery, she* seemed 
to be walking in the midst of a dead world, from which God’s face was hid- 
den, from which human love and faith and friendship were forever gone. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would not have tired her to have walked 
the distance which she had already accomplished, but she had been skating 
all that afternoon, and felt, too, the stress of the agitation through which she 
had passed. She had thought her small bag a mere trifle to carry, but it 
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began to seem much heavier, and her long sealskin coat was a garment more 
fitted for driving than walking. 

The path now led down hill, where winter rains had worn a channel, leav- 
ing many loose stones exposed. Twice she slipped on them, and recovered 
herself, but the third time she was less fortunate, and went down help- 
lessly her full length. 

Faint and sick from the fall, she lay without trying to move; but even 
then she knew that she had hurt herself, and when she made the first motion 
to get up, the knife-like pain in her knee showed her she was helpless. 

The pain brought a momentary faintness, but Nomad’s low whines as he 
licked her face aroused her, and, gathering all her strength, she worked her- 
self into a sitting position where she could get her back against a tree. It 
was all that she could do. 

She was there, powerless to help herself, and, unless aid came soon, she 
would be found frozen to death. She had heard that the end came pain- 
lessly ; perhaps it would be the best way out of it all. 

A strange fantasy came over her, of the poem where the dying girl directs 
her corpse to be carried back and set at her lover’s door— 


‘Look on me with thine own calm look, 
I meet it calm as thou. 

No look of thine can change my smile, 
Or stir its calmness now.”’ 


But already the cold was beginning to creep through her wraps, and the 
constraint of her position made the numbness of her feet painful ; every part 
of her body ached, and she longed for the dreaminess that would be the be- 
ginning of the end. Twice she heard a church clock chime out, and she 
wondered if there had been any search made for her. They would hardly 
leave a lost dog to die uncared for on such a night, she thought bitterly. 

She tried to fix her mental vision on a center of light and glory from 
which the ineffable face of the Man-God looked out in welcome, but again 
she had wandered back to the thought of Stewart gazing upon her dead 
face. She must try that it should be calm and smiling at the last! 

But the pangs of bitter cold drove away the dreaminess, and her mind 
becoming clear, a last intense longing for the life that seemed slipping away 
come over her. She openetl her eyes. Nomad was distressfully running 
a short distance, then back to fawn upon her, whining all the while. 

“Here, Nomad, here!” she said, and her hoarse voice sounded awesome 
to herself. As the dog crouched close to her, she drew her handkerchief 
from her pocket, and felt with her bare hands to find if there were a mono- 
gram worked on it. Better still, she could tell by the outline that it was 
one that had “Mathilde” worked on it in full. ° 

She knotted it as firmly as her numb fingers could manage to the dog’s 
collar, and then, pointing up the bank, said as clearly as she was able: “Hie 
on home, hie on!” But, although the dog ran some distance, he still re- 
turned to hover round her, and she had no strength for another effort. Her 
mind was now far away in childhood’s haunts at home, and once she whis- 
pered “Mother!” Her head fell back against the tree, and Nomad sat 
beside her, making the woods echo with his long, slow howls. 

Meanwhile, these hours that were such a long agony to Mathilde had 
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been eventful ones at the house. There had never been but one person at 
Orkwell who had witnessed one of Mrs. Herbert’s outbursts of temper, and 
he, her husband, was dead. The servants stood aghast as she whirled past. 

Poor old Sir James, waiting for his man to put him to bed, was startled 
out of his doze before the fire by her wild entrance. 

At the swift torrent of invective which she poured out he cowered, and 

.». instinctively put his hand to the bell that 
s 2am summoned his attendant. 

‘*Go away!” she cried, point- 
ing imperiously as the man ap- 
peared; but he had been 
Sir James’s valet for 
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many years, and, although ne knew that he was risking his place, held 
firm. 

“If you please, ma’am, Sir James has not been well all day, and I don't 
think he should be disturbed so near bedtime.” 

“Go away!” she screamed again. “Sir James, will you allow this man 
to insult me?” 

The poor old man whimpered: “No, my dear, certainly not. But I do 
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feel very tired, and if you would just speak to Jem, I am sure it will be all 
right. Jem and Mathilde are here. It’s all right with them here.” 

Awed in spite of herself by the impenetrable veil of his infirmities, she 
stood silenced. 

“You see, ma’am, the master is rather hazy tonight,” the servant ventured 
to put in, when a second time the door was flung open without warning, 
and Stewart stood glowering at his enemy. e 

“What are you saying to my father?” he demanded, sternly; but before 
she had time to retort, Sir James had risen to his feet with outstretched arms 
and a wild cry. “Jem, my boy! All dead save you! Don’t leave me 
again!” and had fallen forward, unconscious, into his son’s arms. 

“Send for the doctor,” Stewart said shortly, as he and the man were 
bending over the stiff form, and Mrs. Herbert stole quickly away with the 
sting of remorse already piercing her armor of self-righteousness. It was 
more than an hour before the confusion and suspense were over, and Stewart 
had heard from the doctor that, although the end might not be immediate, 
any return to consciousness was most improbable. 

Leaving the other inmates of the house to find this out as best they might, 
Stewart went off at once to his wife’s sitting-room. 

The door was opened by Jeanne, who looked tired and worried. 

“Madame is here?” he asked, taking the answer for granted, but Jeanne 
gasped, “No, Monsieur.” 

“Why, where is she?” he asked, with the first heavy premonition of fresh 
trouble. 

Sut now Jeanne’s tongue was loosened, and her fears poured out: 
“That is what I was certain that Monsieur would know, for she had changed 
her dress and without doubt gone out. Her furs are gone, and her hat and 
walking boots. I found her dinner dress on the floor when I came up from 
supper, an hour ago.” 

An icy hand seemed to clutch at Stewart’s heart. For that one instant 
the thought that she had gone with Norman flashed through his brain, but 
he shook it off like a venomous reptile. 

“My poor darling!” he muttered to himself; “she might have trusted me 
to take care of her; she would have, | think, if it hadn’t been for my mad- 
ness the other day! By ! If harm comes to her,someone shall pay for it !”’ 

He pulled himself togéther, body and mind, to face the present emer- 
gency. The indoors light and warmth grew insufferable to him, when Ma- 
thilde was out alone somewhere in the winter night. He spoke quietly :-— 

“Is there anything else taken or changed?” And the maid took courage 
from the steady purpose in his face, and answered quickly :— 

“A little jewel-box has gone from its place, and a small traveling-bag.” 

“That’s right!” and she saw by her master’s face that this news was not 
unwelcome. 

“Now, listen, Jeanne,” he went on impressively. “You are a good, faith- 
ful soul, I am sure, and I shall trust you. I'am going out, and may be gone 
all night; but whatever happens, until you hear from me, stay by these 
rooms. Have good fires, hot water, soup and brandy ready, and a bed 
heated. Get one of the other women to stay with you. If—” his voice 
seemed to choke—“if Madame should come back while I am away, see that 
she has every care. Send for a doctor or anything you need.” 
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Stewart’s next movements were managed with incredible rapidity. The 
old butler and housekeeper were given confidential orders; the men from 
the stables sent for. The only momentary check was when his man could 
only lay hands on one glove. 

“They were here when I went down to supper, sir.” 

“Never mind, any pair will do,” and Stewart was off to the servants’ hall, 
where the men were gathered. 

In a few curt words he explained that Mrs. James Stewart had gone out, 
and, it was feared, had missed her way, or met with some accident. 

A groom was to drive quickly with a light trap to the station, and make 
inquiries. The coachman was to follow with a brougham, in case she should 
wish to return in it. The other men were to take lanterns, and in couples 
search the various avenues that led through Orkwell woods, he himself 
being one of the number. With ready alacrity the men were scattering, 
when Stewart's man came in. “Please, sir, Jeanne says that Nomad is not 
in the sitting-room, and I’ve hunted and whistled all over the house for 
him. I thought you might like to take him.” 

A strange spasm crossed Stewart's face. Was the thought so hard that 
a dog should share the darkest hour from which he was excluded? 

“Thanks,” he said gently . “I dare say that he has followed Mrs. Stewart.” 

Action brought some relief, and it was a greater relief still to be sharing 
the darkness and coldness of the night, instead of being comfortable within. 

How long they had tramped through the woods Stewart never very clearly 
knew, but it seemed as though several nights of suspense had been com- 
pressed into the time before the distant howl of a dog broke on the stillness. 

Stewart grasped the keeper’s arm. ‘Tom, can it be Nomad?” he said. 

“It’s some dog in distress; a terrier, | should say; and it’s down the 
Coombe Bottom road, sir.” 

Swiftly Stewart plunged through the brushwood for a few moments, then 
paused again. “Whistle, Tom; I can’t!” The howl was changed to an 
excited bark, and they rushed on. 

Out on the hillside path, the bark quite near now, and then they instinc-, 
tively slackened their steps a bit, and Stewart, with a shaking hand, turned 
the lantern onto that dark mass that lay across the path—on Mathilde’s out- 
stretched form, on the dog crouching against her. With wild yaps of joy, 
Nomad recognized his master, but the noise failed to arouse Mathilde : 

While the keeper held the lantern, Stewart rubbed lips and temples with 
brandy, felt a faint fluttering of the heart, and rubbed on with greater hope. 
Back from the land of shadows she came, to find her head pillowed on his 
breast, his arm around her, his voice murmuring, broken with its passion 
of tenderness. “My darling, my own darling!” 

Her eyelids fluttered and lifted, and she saw his face in the lantern light 
as it bent above her. 

“Jem !”’ she murmured, and a smile of perfect content was on her face. 

“Tom, the keeper, was a married man of a few months’ standing, and he 
fairly blubbered over the sight; but he was practical. “I'd better blow my 
whistle for help, sir,” he suggested. 

It was needed, for presently, when Mathilde was able to whisper enough 
vords to tell that her knee was hurt, it was clear that it would be no easy 
task to carry her back up that rough hillside in the dark. 
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It was done though, for blankets and poles had been brought for such an 
emergency, and though she once or twice lost consciousness from pain, the 
little band at last reached Orkwell. As they neared the door, already open 
for their heralded approach, Stewart felt a faint pressure on the hand that 
held Mathilde’s as he walked beside the extemporized litter. 

“What is it, darling?” he whispered. 

“You won't let them come near me?” 

“Never! You shall never see one of them again.” 

But once more she whispered anxiously: “But have I any right to be 
here? I thought I should only come back dead.” 

“Thank God, you come back to me alive. You come home,—your home 
for life.’ And, reassured, she let herself sink back into shadowland again. 

The outspoken country doctor, a clever man in his way, insisted to 
Stewart on a cheerful view. 

“A feverish cold, and a shock to the nerves sufficient to kill a weaker 
woman,” he said, unknowing the sting his words contained; “but I can see 
that she has a magnificent physique, and we'll pull her through, none the 
worse for it, I trust. I don’t say that the healing of the knee-cap won't be 
tedious, but there are so many worse things than tediousness in the world. 
Please God, there are many days of strength ahead of her, while there is Sir 
James ” and he breathed an honest sigh for an old friend. 

The late winter’s dawn had come without Stewart’s having thought of 
rest, but he did not go near the public rooms of the house until he had heard 
two carriages driving away. 

Soon after he had breakfasted in his own room, three notes were brought 
to him: A curt renunciation of all future acquaintanceship from Norman; 
a lengthy, dust-shaking-off epistle from his sister-in-law, wherein her own 
virtues were set forth in striking contrast to the sins of himself and his wife, 
and a prophetic denunciation of the sorrow in store for Orkwell under his 
régime. The first smile that had been on Stewart’s face for many hours ap- 
peared as, reading on, he found that Norman and Miss Fearon were included 
in the general commination service, as having been playing their own game 
in the attack on Mathilde, with a view to diverting Sir James’s disposable 
property in their united direction. 

Lastly, Nellie’s letter was a long and incoherent lament over her own 
treachery under Norman’s influence ; over her affection for him and his cold- 
hearted abandonment of her as soon as he found the scheme was useless. 
She ended with a pathetic acknowledgment that she did not dare to meet 
him now, but still hoped for his future forgiveness. 

“A pretty lot,” Stewart said to himself; “but they matter nothing now,” 
and he turned back to graver anxieties. 

But the doctor was right; Mathilde had a magnificent constitution, and 
gradually she emerged from that vague fever-land back into her own per- 
sonality once more. It was pleasant in that first weakness to lie and watch 
the nurse and Jeanne moving about the room, or the flicker of the firelight 
on the walls and on bowls of roses, and then to doze off into slumber again. 

Stewart had from the first quietly brushed aside any professional objec- 
tions to his presence, and established his right to slip in and sit beside her, so 
that several times she woke to see him sitting there, and grew used to the 
sight. He spoke but little to her at first, but there was the old feeling of 
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protection, and of strength in his strength, the later estrangement seeming 
to have faded away into unreality. 


CHAPTER XV. 

It was gradually and guardedly that Mathilde was allowed to learn the 
present state of affairs. 

On a dark, wintry afternoon, when with great care she had been lifted 
on a sofa, with bright-tinted cushions and down quilt heaped about her, and 
wrapped in the daintiest of pink silk, lace-trimmed tea-gowns, there was an 
undoubted air of convalesence over the scene, which aroused her energy. 

Mathilde looked at her husband, who sat staring into the fire, and was 
encouraged by a new placidity which she saw in his face. He was no 
longer a man at war with the world. 

Her voice was a bit tremulous as it first broke the silence. 

“You have never told me a word about Flora.” 

He turned on her a scrutinizing glance, then, apparently satisfied with 
her aspect, demanded lazily :-— 

“Well, what do you want to know about her?” 

“Oh, everything! What she said and did that night; what she has done 
and said since.” 

“That’s a large order. Unfortunately, I cannot gratify your second de- 
mand, for I have not seen her since she left the house the morning after 
your accident.” 

“Left the house! Oh, please don’t tease me, but tell me about it.” 

And then Stewart did tell her, very gently, the story of the end of that 
eventful evening. Mathilde’s tears fell fast as she heard Sir James's last 
words, and of hjs present death in life. 

“Oh, Iam sorry! Iam sorry!” she sobbed. “I would give so much if 
we had never deceived him.” 

“So would I!” he said in a low voice, adding presently: “Thank God, he 
never understood what that woman said, or knew what we had done.” 

Mathilde still sobbed, and Stewart, afraid of her agitation, said: ‘Now, 
you must be good or I shall not tell you about the rest.” 

“The rest?” she asked vaguely. 

“Yes. Only think of your having a romantic love affair under your nose 
without your ever detecting it.” And then he told, with a touch of humor, 
of poor Nellie’s disappointed schemes and affections. * 

“Nellie?” she murmured. “Nellie? But I thought a 

“What did you think?” he asked gravely, almost sternly. 

There came no answer and the silence was heavy between them. 

“What did you think?” again he repeated the question with greater em- 
phasis; then suddenly leaning forward and catching her hands: “Good 
heavens! You never could have been mad enough to think that it was 1?” 

There was a touch of her old self in the flushing face and the resentful 
voice. “I thought nothing. It was what I saw.” 

“What did you see?” 





“I saw her in your library crying and leaning against you, while you 
held her with your arm. What else could I think?” 
Stewart laughed, half in impatience, half in mirth. 
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“So you saw us that night when the little chit came crying to me about 
her dressmaker’s bills, and got a big check out of me! How could I help 
it if she would prop herself up against me? But that you should think— 
when you must have known that no other woman existed for me save you!” 

“But how could I know when you told me you were tired of me?” 

“I was tired of the bargain, and of having a wife who seemed to belong 
to everyone else more than me! And I suppose you will say that you didn’t 
know how jealous I was when | said it?” 

“T didn’t, really!” 

“You didn’t? Oh, Mathilde!” letting the tenderness in his voice have 
scope, “how angry I could be with you but for this.” 

This was a remarkably shabby dogskin glove, which he pulled from his 
pocket and which Mathilde seemed to recognize. Witheaut a word she bent 
her head, but as Stewart now knelt beside her, with his arm around her, 
there was no place to rest it on, save his coat. 

“Well, but how could I have known? You never told me.” 

“On your word of honor now,” and his hand raised the drooping face for 
his inspection ; “had I not shown you that I cared for you?” 

“Sometimes when you were so nice, | thought perhaps you did; but I 
never was quite sure, and I always thought you so kind and considerate. 
But I used to get unhappy, and then, when I saw that 

“Naughty child, I should like to shake you. 1 would if you weren’t lame. 
Tell me,” and his voice grew earnest again, “hadn’t you come to understand 
why I did it all?” 

“No,” she whispered in an unusually meek voice. 

“And I was sure at one time that you had! Perhaps you will acknowl- 
edge that if on board ship, knowing your story, | had told you that I ad- 
mired you more than any woman | had ever seen, and asked you to marry 
me the next week, you would probably have refused?” 

“I suppose so,” she agreed, still meekly. 

“And then I might not have found it easy to renew the friendship in Paris. 
You certainly showed great talent in slipping away from Hudson. So my 
plan of marrying you first and making love to you afterwards wasn’t quite 
so mad as it seemed, was it?” 

“It very nearly failed, though.” 

“Yes, fifty times over;,but never quite. And now I have you safe, and 
you shall not run away again. Tell me,” he whispered, “where you were 
going that night.” 

She told, slowly and with many pauses, the tale of her efforts and suffer- 
ings, which, in the shelter of those enfolding arms, seemed so strangely 
unreal. 

As she told of how she tried to make her face calm, so that he might find 
it fair in death, she felt a tear upon her forehead, and raised her lips to his. 
Presently she asked :-— 

“How did you find the glove?” 

“It was stuck in the front of your dress, when I felt to know if the dear 
heart were beating. Ah, I cannot bear to think of it! My life shall be an 
atonement for it!” he murmured. And so at last their mutual lives were 
clear to each other, for once and to those lives’ end. 





THE END. 






































RIDGWAY KNIGHT. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST ABROAD. 
3y Dr. Lestie D. WARD. 


* you would understand a painter's work and appreciate it to 
the full, you must see the artist himself in his studio, among 
the surroundings he loves best. Then, and then only, both’ 
the man and his work show their real individuality. | have 


always believed in this theory, and not long since | had an op- 





“ the kindness of Mr. Roland P. Knoedler brought me invita- 
tions from various artists, and subsequently some of the most pleasant ex- 
periences of my life. Let me recall in particular a visit to an American 
artist who has long dwelt in France, not without profit to his countrymen, 
as a long line of precious canvases prove. I speak of Ridgway Knight, who 
sent me a kind invitation to visit him at his summer studio at Rolleboise 
about forty miles from Paris. 

We made an early start on a most beautiful day for an excursion that proved 
more delightful than can be imagined. The country through which we 





passed is picturesque beyond my powers of description, and as Mr. Knight's 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW 
OF MR. KNIGHT'S 
STUDIO AT POISSY, 
AND ANOTHER OF 
THE MAIN STAIR- i | 


CASE. 











studio is situated in a tiny vil- 
lage, far from railroad, postoffice 
and telegraph, we left the train 
at Mantes, and drove for several 
miles over smooth and shady 
roads to the beautiful place that 
he has chosen for his work dur- 
ing the spring, summer, and 
autumn. Our visit was expected, 
and as we reached the little 
cluster of houses nestled under 
a hill along the roadside, which 
separated it from the winding 
river Seine, we saw the Stars and 
Stripes waving over what appeared to be a small fortress perched on the hill- 
side, above the other houses. A narrow, serpentine path leads to the door- 
way, and as we were about to begin the ascent we heard a sharp report. We 
looked up, and there was Mr. Knight waving his hat, and standing by a 
small cannon, which he had just discharged in honor of his American visi- 
tors. We were soon by his side, and after a good American handshake 
we entered his little cottage. A single, delightful room serves for parlor, 
sitting-room, music-room and library. The walls had been recently papered, 
and the figured pattern is the outline of a large flower. Every artist who 
visits Mr. Knight is glad to pay for the privilege by painting a flower of 
his own, and the effect is striking, to say the least. 

As time was precious, our host immediately announced breakfast— 
luncheon, as we should call it in America—and it was a feast not for the 
gods, but for men whose appetites had been sharpened by the best tonic 
in the world—fresh air, exercise, and a mind diverted by pleasant scenes. 
The fruits and vegetables had been raised in the garden adjoining the cot- 
tage. The wines were of the finest vintages; but when I say to lovers of 
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Ridgway Knight’s pictures, that 
the food we ate was cooked by 
Irma and served by Marie and 
Sophie, three figures and faces 
that are known all over the civi- 
lized world, for one or more of 
them are modeled by Mr. Knight 
in every picture he paints, you can 
imagine our exhilaration. I rec- 
ognized Marie at once, as I had 
often seen her in a picture at home 
called “Here’s to You,” and she 
seemed to feel that we were friends, 
and kindly consented to don her 
peasant’s costume and stand on the 
identical spot in the poppy gar- 
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spreads a wonderful view 
of river, valley and moun- 
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MR. KNIGHT'S GLASS-HOUSE STUDIO AT POISSY, AND TWO VIEWS OF HIS SUMMER STUDIO AT 
ROLLEBOISE—-SOPHIE AND MARIE ARE POSING, 
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CHARLES MEISSONIER’S HOUSE AT POISSY. 


jects for his works, which are alike, yet not alike. Work on, dream on, 
Ridgway Knight, and enjoy what you are creating for others, and what the 
Creator of all things has placed at your disposal ! 

Certainly nothing happier can be imagined than the life of a man who 




















MARIE AND SOPHIE POSING ON THE TERRACE AT ROLLEBOISE FOR MR, KNIG 
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loves nature and art, who is handsome and robust, and blessed with a family, 
hosts of friends and orders for more pictures than he can paint. 

Mr. Knight had planned a row on the river and other amusements for us, 
but we had decided to visit the town of Poissy, where the houses of E. 
Meissonier, his son Charles, as well as that of Ridgway Knight, are situated. 
A little park, facing the house in which E. 
Meissonier lived and died, contains a bronze 
statue of himself. Charles Meissonier’s 
house and studio are separated from his 













father’s place by a large 
fruit orchard, and the 
whole effect is very beau- 
tiful. The Meissoniers and Mr. 
Charles Knight, son of Ridgway 
Knight, did everything they could 
to make our stay delightful. It was interesting to see the studio of the 
elder Meissonier, for the family preserved it just as it had been during his 
life. In the studio of Charles Meissonier hangs the famous portrait of him- 
self, which his father painted many years ago. This is the picture for which 
William H. Vanderbilt onte handed Meissonier his signed check, begging 
him to fill it in with any figure he saw fit, but to allow him to take the pic- 
ture. Meissonier refused, as he had refused many another who wished to 
purchase it. At the sale of his effects, after the great artist’s death, his son 
paid sixty thousand dollars for the picture, and now holds it as priceless. 

Mr. Knight’s house at Poissy is an old chateau, built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and thither we went,as its master had kindly bidden us to do before we 
left him at Rolleboise ; for there are hung many of his canvases, as well as 
several of those painted by his son Louis, who is doing work remarkable for 
so young aman. Unfortunately, Mrs. Knight was absent at the time, but 
her son gave us a hearty reception, and showed us many things of great 
interest. 

One does not forget such days, for few of them occur in the life of an 
active business man. 


CHARLES MEISSONIER’S STUDIO AT POISSY. 
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WHOSE LAND? 


A British vessel was once cast away and 
totally wrecked upon a beautiful and fer- 
tile island in the Pacific, and all on board 
were lost save one man. The survivor, 
finding himself the sole inhabitant, did 
what Englishmen have always been in the 
habit of doing with islands they have dis- 
covered—took posse ssion. 

Having saved from the wreck a num- 
ber of small arms with plenty of ammuni- 
tion, a hammer and axe, together with 
various other implements, he was pro- 
vided with means for killing wild ani- 
mals, catching fish, clearing land, and 
constructing for himself a comfortable 
habitation. Like Robinson Crusoe, he 
captured and domesticated a few wild 
goats. 

Shortly after he had well established 
himself on the island, an American 
schooner foundered upon the same shore, 
with the loss of all except one man. As 
the schooner went down, the American 
swam for the shore. When he got his feet 
on the bottom and began wading toward 
land, the Englishman, seeing him, ran 
down to the shore with a gun, calling out, 
“Hold on there, you can’t come ashore 
here. This island is my property.’ 

Being unarmed. nearly exhausted, and 
with the water to his neck, the American 
was at the mercy of the Englishman; but 
he demanded: “By what right do you 
hold possession?” 

“Oh,” said the Englishman, “I was the 
first here, and that is a valid title to prop- 
erty throughout the world.” 

“Yes,” said the American, “quite cor- 
rect—that’s true.” 

“Then you acknowledge the island to 
be mine?” said John Bull 

“Yes, I acknowledge the island to be 
yours.” 

John: “Very well, then. You can come 
ashore only on the condition that you 
will be my slave.” 

American: “No, indeed. I will not sub- 
mit to any such thing. I am a free-born 
American citizen and— 

‘** Ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 


While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls its 
waves. 


The Englishman, taking in the situation 





and realizing that the acknowledgment 
of his title to the island was equivalent to 
an acceptance of the relation of master 
and slave, replied as follows:— 

“Oh, very well, very well, Samuel. I 
was not aware that you were a free-born 
American citizen. That makes a differ- 
ence. You can come ashore with the un- 
derstanding that you shall work for me 
to pay land rent, and to earn your board 
and keep.” 

To this the American consented 

The next morning the Englishman 
called the American to him, saying, 
Here, Samuel, clean and cook for my 
breakfast this fowl I have shot, and you 
can have the gizzard.” 

The American was very indignant, and 
protested. 

“Very well,” said the Englishman, “the 
island is mine, the birds are mine, the 
gun is mine, and you have no rights here. 
You must either work for the price I am 
willing to pay, or go without eating and 
get off my land.” 

There was no alternative. The free- 
born American was obliged to submit and 
serve the Englishman for the compensa- 
tion offered. Thereafter, he was allowed 
to have the giblets of every fowl he 
cooked, and the table refuse, to earn 
which he was constantly occupied from 
sunrise to sunset, tilling the soil, milking 
the goats, catching fish, and preparing the 
food. 

He could not strike for higher. wages, 
because the Englishman owned the land 
and held the guns. He had free choice to 
either put up with his treatment, or go 
back into the sea. According to the laws 
of title throughout the world, no one can 
deny the soundness of the Englishman’s 
right to the island and everything on it. 
He was certainly under no more obliga- 
tions to do anything in charity for the 
American than we all are in duty bound 
to provide for any unfortunate 

One day there was a revolution on the 
island. The American, finding the Eng- 
lishman sitting under a tree, sound asleep, 
stole upon him, seized his gun and cov- 
ered him with it. Awaking, Johnny 
Bull found himself looking into the muz- 
zle of a gun. There was no alternative 
but unconditional surrender. The Ameri- 
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can had won the island by conquest. No 
one can deny the validity of his title. He 
had weighty grievances and good and suf- 
ficient reasons for rebellion, and was en- 
titled to all the rights of a victor. 

John, being a free born Briton, pro- 
tested against being enslaved. Samuel 
told him that he could call it anything he 
pleased. He said he would give John just 
enough to keep soul and body together, 
but he had no objection to his terming it 
either. “Hard times and honest labor for 
small wages,” or “Slavery.” It amounted 
to the same thing, as he had learned by 
experience. 

It should be stated that the American 
allowed the Englishman the right to vote. 
but it was distinctly understood that he 
should vote his way. 

A little later, three Jews were cast 
away upon the same island. They were 
unobserved until after they had made 
good their landing. They were for- 
tunate enough to get ashore guns and 
ammunition for their own protection, 
with a considerable quantity of merchan- 
dise, before their vessel went down. 

The American was now obliged to take 
the Englishman into equal partnership 
with him for mutual protection against 
the Jews. But the Jews, being by nature 
the most law-abiding and peace-loving of 
people, were much more inclined to bar- 
ter than to fight, while Samuel and John 
were only too glad to sell a good portion 
of the island to the Jews in exchange for 
some clothes which they sorely needed. 

It was then discovered that the only 
point where fresh water could be ob- 
tained was within the Jewish territory. 
With ever an eye to business, the Jews 
charged for the water. John and Samuel 
argued that it was absurd to place a price 
on water—that like the air, water should 
be free. But the Jews were able to show 
that rights to water must go with land 
rights, and that even the air is not free, 
except to him who has a right to stand 
upon the land under it. There could be 
no doubt that the Jews owned the water. 
They did not ask the Gentiles to take the 
water, but for what they chose to con- 
sume they must pay a fair price. The 
Gentiles, being forced to submit, offered 
to purchase the water with the fruits of 
their labor, or the produce of their land, 
but these the Hebrews did not need. They 
did need more land, and for this alone 
would they sell water. The Jews soon be 
came the sole owners of the island. The 
Gentiles were then forced to pawn all 
their personal belongings for water, until 
the Jews became possessed of all the 
property upon the island. 

It is undeniable that the Jews had a 
valid right to all they had acquired. There 
is no question about it. They had not 
even used force. They had not compelled 
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the American or the Englishman-to do 
anything except what they wished to do, 
and to obey laws common to all civilized 
society. They had furthermore been 
much more civil than either the American 
or Englishman had been before their ar- 
rival. The Jews were simply more pru- 
dent and better at a bargain—they were 
better business men than the Gentiles. 

At this stage, we find the Englishman 
and the American existing on the prop- 
erty of the Jews without mieans of con- 
tinuing their existence except through 
charity from the owners of the island. 
The Jews did not believe in slavery, and 
the American and Englishman were nat- 
urally opposed to it, both being free-born 
men. There was certain work which the 
Jews could give them, providing they 
could afford to do it for the wages of- 
fered. They would. give the Gentiles a 
simple but sufficient diet, all -the water 
they could drink, and the privilege of vot- 
ing, but as there were three Jews and only 
two Gentiles, the enfranchisement of the 
latter was not a serious sacrifice to the 
property owners. 

Under the same laws of justice, and ac- 
cording .to the same reasoning upon 
which are based all rights to property in 
every civilized country in the world, we 
find upon this island the Jews in absolute 
but rightful possession, the American and 
Englishman naked and practically in 
slavery. 

What is the moral? Whose was the 
land? 
. Hupson Maxim. 
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TO ARMS! 


{ bared my heart unto my Love 
In letter most impassioned,— 
This is the answer that she sent, 

Of doubtful phrases fashioned: 


“My dancing eye hath taught you love? 
Then say I without scruple, 

The apple of my eye you are, 
For are you not its pupil? 


“But yet believe the solemn truth 
Of this my final answer,— 

Unless you shall resort to arms, 
You may not have my hand, Sir!” 


Distraught, I hastened to her side, 
To see what this queer page meant. 

“To Arms!” I cried,—and then began 
A serious engagement! 


I prisoned first her dainty waist, 
With triumph strife-engendered; 

I caught her lips,—and then her heart, 
The citadel surrendered! 


EpNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 










































A SONG FOR MARCH. 


SING bo! sing bo, for the sleet and snow! 

For the stormy March and the winds 

that blow 

From north and south, now high, now low, = 
Or chill or warm! 

Ob, March is the month of months for me ; 





Its south winds set old Winter free, 
And tell of ihe springtime soon to be, 
With all its charm. 





Sing bo, for March on the sea’s bleak shore, 

Where the bracing breezes evermore 

‘Blow up from the ocean bearing before, 

The salty spray! 

Sing bo, for March among the bills! 

Melting snows filling the ice-rimmed rills, 

Streams rushing madly past meadows and 
mills 


Day after day. 


Sing ho, for the roughest month of all, 
When sbrill o’er the tempest sounds the call 
Of the crow from woodland tree-top tall, 





From a pyrogravure by P ° 
Marguret Fernie. Telling of spring! 
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And ho, for the waning winter days, 

When the lingering north wind’s cold delays 

April’s coming, and chills the sun’s red rays ! 
Ob, March is king! 





> 
Frank Farrington. From a pyrogravure by 
Margaret Fi 


Drawn by E. Blumenschein. 


‘HALF WAY DOWN THE £TEPS WAS A DOUBLE FILE OF INDIANS, CHAINED TWO AND TWO,” 


Illustrating “ The Road to Frontenac,” by Samnel Merwin. Page 431. 





